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ABSTRACT 


The  piano  suite  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelies  is  relatively  un¬ 
known  in  the  context  of  Francis  Poulenc's  total  contribution  to  the 
musical  repertoire.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  is  considered 
one  of  his  most  important  works  for  keyboard,  it  is  the  author's 
purpose  to  investigate  its  history  and  construction. 

The  essay  provides  a  survey  of  the  general  attitudes  and 
historical  background  of  Poulenc's  mill eu--h i s  professional  career, 
his  involvement  with^'les  Six,"  the  influence  of  Erik  Satie,  and 
influences  from  contemporary  literature.  The  general  stylistic 
characteristics  of  Poulenc's  piano  music  are  presented. 

The  stylistic  analysis  of  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelies  includes 
an  examination  of  distinctive  harmonic  structures  and  melodic 
usages,  treatment  of  tliematic  material,  textures,  and  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  piano  sonority.  A  survey  of  critical  opinion  concerning 
the  work  is  appended  to  the  analysis. 

The  study  is  supplemented  with  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
Poulenc's  compositions  for  keyboard;  this  list  shows  his  total  output 
in  this  medium  and  the  relative  position  of  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelies 
among  these  compositions. 
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No  more  clouds,  waves,  aquariums,  ondines, 
and  night  perfumes;  what  we  need  is  a  down- 
to-earth  music--an  everyday  music. 


— Jean  Cocteau 


*Lcs  Six*  by  Jean  Cocteau:  Gcnnaiiic  Tailleferre,  Louis 
Durey,  Georges  Auric,  Francis  Poiiiciic,  Darius  Milhaud 
and  Arthur  Honegger.  Jean  Cocteau  is  in  the  centre 
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CHAPTER  I 


FRANCIS  POULENC:  HIS  MILIEU 

Francis  Poulenc  was  born  at  2,  Place  des  Saussaies  in 
Paris  on  January  7,  I899.  He  often  boasted  of  having  been  born  In 
the  very  heart  of  Paris,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  presidential 
palace  of  the  Elyseeo  Being  from  a  prosperous  Parisian  family, 
Poulenc  grew  up  amid  a  wide  variety  of  musical  and  theatrical  influ¬ 
ences.^  From  his  father  Emile  he  inherited  not  only  affluence, 
which  made  it  possible  for  him  to  devote  himself  completely  to  music, 
but  also  a  profound  Catholicism  which  later  asserted  itself  in  his 
music: 


...my  father  was  a  devout  Catholic  and  it  was  from  him 
that  I  inherited  my  religious  inspiration.  In  fact,  I 
had  a  great  uncle,  the  Abbe  Joseph  Poulenc  who  was  the 
cure  of  I vry-sur-Se i ne,  so  that  a  strong  religious  tra¬ 
dition  is  firmly  tied  to  my  work.^ 


Poulenc's  mother,  Jenny  Royer,  was  an  excellent  amateur  pianist  who 

had  studied  with  a  pupil  of  Franz  Liszt.  She  instilled  in  Poulenc 

an  early  love  for  the  works  of  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin, 

3 

Debussy,  Grieg,  and  Rubinstein,  In  an  interview  with  John  Gruen 

^Laurence  Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  1967),  p.  158. 

2 

Quoted  in  J.  Gruen,  "Poulenc,"  Musical  America,  LXXX 
(April,  i960),  p.  6. 

^Francis  Poulenc,  "From  his  Boston  Diary,"  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Notes,  (February  8,  I963) ,  p.  \0hh. 
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in  i960,  Poulenc  discussed  the  influence  his  mother  had  on  his 
musical  development: 


2 


It  was  from  my  mother. .. that  I  Inherited  my  great  love 
for  music;  she  was  a  delightful  pianist  with  excellent 
musical  taste.  I  recall  being  completely  enthralled 
when  she  played  Schubert,  Mozart,  Chopin,  and  Schumann. 

I  was  also  much  inspired  by  some  of  the  lesser  composers 
in  my  mother's  repertoire,  such  as  Massenet,  Grieg,  and 
Anton  Rubinstein.  I  am  certain  that  it  was  my  mother 
who  inspired  me  to  write  my  mauva i se  musique.  It  was 
also  my  mother's  part  of  the  family  that  kept  abreast  of 
the  entire  artistic  world;  my  uncle  Papoum  [Marcel  Royer] 
introduced  me  to  my  love  for  the  theatre,  and  it  was  from 
him  that  I  learned  about  Rejane,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the 
likeo  So  it  is  not  really  surprising  that  there  is  a 
duality  in  myself  as  well  as  in  my  music. ^ 


Poulenc  began  to  study  the  piano  at  the  age  of  five,  and 
when  he  was  eight  he  began  lessons  with  Mademoiselle  Boutet  de 
Monvel,  a  niece  of  c/sar  Franck.  “She  taught  him  so  well  that  by 
the  time  he  was  fourteen  he  could  play,  quite  respectably,  not  only 
Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky,  but  also  Bartok  and  Schoenberg."^ 

He  did  not  attempt  a  serious  study  of  the  instrument,  however,  until 
he  was  sixteen,  when  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  Spanish  pianist, 
Ricardo  Vines,  who  was  well  known  as  an  interpreter  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  composers  of  that  time.^  In  his  memoirs,  Moi  et  Mes  Amis, 
Poulenc  relates  the  impression  his  teacher  made  upon  him: 

A 

Quoted  in  Gruen,  “Poulenc,"  p.  7. 

^James  Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof  (London:  MacDonald  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  1972) ,  po  52. 

^Rol lo  Myers,  “Hommage  a  Poulenc,"  Music  and  Musicians, 

IX  (March,  1963) ,  p.  8. 
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Vines  was  a  delightful  cha racter--some  kind  of  strange 
Hidalgo  with  an  enormous  moustache,  a  brown  sombrero  in 
the  true  Barcelona  style,  and  button  boots  with  which 
he  used  to  kick  me  in  the  shins  whenever  I  was  clumsy 
wi th  the  peda 1 s . ^ 


Poulenc  once  told  Claude  Rostand  "I  owe  him  everything."  Through 
Vines,  Poulenc  met  two  musicians  who  became  his  friends  and  advisors: 
Erik  Satie  and  Georges  Auric.  It  was  ViiTes  to  whom  Poulenc  entrusted 
the  first  performances  of  his  early  works. 

Poulenc's  wish  was  to  be  allowed  to  study  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  but  his  father  insisted  that  he  complete  his  education 
at  the  Lycee  Condorcet,  an  institution  which  would  prepare  him  for  a 
more  practical  professional  career.  By  the  time  Poulenc  had  complied 
with  his  father's  decision,  the  war  had  begun,  and  military  service 
intervened.  It  was  not  until  1521  that  he  started  composing  seri¬ 
ously. 

His  first  compositions  were  preludes  for  the  piano  (unpub¬ 
lished)  written  early  in  1917.  Poulenc  later  referred  to  them  as 
inferior  imitations  of  Debussy  and  Stravinsky. 


These  pieces  were  of  incredible  complexity  written  out  on 
three  or  four  staves.. .One  of  them  in  which,  as  an  adoles¬ 
cent,  he  took  particular  pride  was  bombastically  titled 
"Processional  for  the  Cremation  of  a  Mandarin,"  the  open¬ 
ing  of  which  was  modelled  on  the  Chinese  March  from 
Stravinsky's  N  ight i nga 1 e.9 


Quoted  in  Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  160. 

g 

W.  W.  Austin,  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  and  Co.,  1966) ,  p.  518. 

9 

Henri  Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  translated  by  Edward 
Lockspetser  (London:  John  Calder,  1959),  p.  7. 
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It  was  during  this  time  that  Poulenc  produced  the  first  works  which 
were  to  bring  him  public  recognition:  Rapsodie  N^gre  in  1917,  the 
Sonata  for  four  hands,  and  the  miniature  song  cycle  Le  Bes t ia i re , 
set  to  poems  by  Guillaume  Apollinaire. 

Rapsodie  Negre  is  scored  for  piano,  string  quartet,  flute, 
and  clarinet,  with  a  vocal  interlude  for  baritone  voice;  it  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Erik  Satie.  The  central  section  of  the  work  was  set  to  the 
poem  Honolou 1 ou ,  from  a  volume  entitled  Les  Poesies  de  Makoko 
Kangourou,  supposedly  written  by  a  negro  from  Liberia.  The  verses 
were  a  deliberate  hoax,  but  since  African  art  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  Poulenc  decided  to  include  them  in  his  Rapsodie  Negre.  The 
work  was  premiered  on  December  11,  1917,  at  a  series  of  concerts  for 
contemporary  music  organized  by  Jeanne  Bathori  at  the  Theatre 
du  V I eux-Colomb i er .  The  baritone  soloist,  uncomfortable  with  his 
part,  had  an  attack  of  nerves  at  the  last  minute,  and  Poulenc  was 
forced  to  replace  him.  The  unusual  work  was  an  immediate  success 

and  launched  the  career  of  the  precocious  eighteen-year-old 
10 

composer, 

Poulenc  was  drafted  into  the  French  army  In  January,  I9I80 
He  was  dispatched  to  the  front  in  the  Vosges,  where  he  served  In  an 
anti-aircraft  unit.  From  July,  1919  until  October,  1921,  he  was 
employed  as  a  typist  for  the  Ministry  of  Aviation,  but  he  continued 
to  compose  during  his  military  career,  producing  the  Mouvements 
Perpetuel s  for  piano  in  I9I8. 

10 


Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.  7. 
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In  Paris  after  Viorld  War  I,  a  new  attitude  developed  in 
artistic  circles.  The  aesthetic  approach  of  Verlaine,  Mai  lame, 
Renoir,  Debussy,  and  Faure  was  replaced  by  cubism,  neo-classicism, 
and  expressionism.  Poulenc  described  his  position  in  this  movement 
as  follows: 


At  the  beginning  of  my  career  we  were  tired  of  Debussy  ism; 
of  Florent  Schmitt;  and  of  Ravel.  I  wanted  music  to  be 
clear,  robust  and  healthy.  Music  frankly  French  in  spirit. 


It  was  during  this  time  of  change  after  the  war  that  the 
French  critic  Henri  Collet  linked  the  name  of  Poulenc  with  five 
other  young  composers--Georges  Auric,  Darius  Milhaud,  Arthur 
Honegger,  Louis  Durey,  and  Germaine  Tailleferre — and  baptized  the 

II  «i  2 

group  Les  Six.  Collet's  article  appeared  in  two  successive  issues 

of  the  weekly  paper  Comoed ia  (January  16  and  23,  1920)  and  bore  the 

title:  "Un  1 ivre  de  Rimsky  et  un  livre  de  Cocteau--les  cinq  Russes 

et  les  six  Francais."  He  later  followed  it  with  an  article  entitled 

1 3 

"Les  Six  Francais."  Darius  Milhaud  commented  on  Collet's  writings 


In  an  absolutely  arbitrary  way  he  had  chosen  six  names: 
those  of  Auric,  Durey,  Honegger,  Poulenc,  Tailleferre, 
and  mine,  simply  because  we  knew  each  other  and  figured 
in  the  same  programs,  but  without  regarding  our  differ¬ 
ing  temperaments,  and  our  dissimilar  natures!  Auric  and 
Poulenc  were  attached  to  the  ideas  of  Cocteau,  Honegger 
to  German  Romanticism  and  I  to  Mediterranean  Lyricism... 


^ Quoted  in  W.  K.  Werner,  "The  piano  music  of  Francis 
Poulenc,"  Clavier,  IX  (1970),  p.  17. 

1  2 

Myers,  "Hommage,"  p.  9. 

13 

Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  69. 
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But  it  was  useless  to  resist!  Collet's  article  was  echoed 
universally  so  that  the  "Group  of  the  Six"  was  established 
...Since  this  was  the  case  we  decided  to  give  Concerts  of 
the  SixJ^* 

The  first  of  the  Concerts  des  Six  presented  works  by  their 

foreign  contemporaries  and  featured  such  artists  as  Lord  Berners, 

^  /  ^15 

Alfredo  Casella,  Arthur  Lourie,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  and  Bela  Bartok. 

These  concerts  were  held  at  an  artist's  studio  at  6  Rue  Huyghens  in 

Montparnasse.  The  studio  was  originally  intended  as  an  art  school, 

but  during  the  war  it  became  an  informal  concert  hall  where  recitals 

and  poetry  readings  were  given  to  raise  funds  for  promising  young 

artistSo  A  society  called  Lyre  et  Palette  was  organized  by  the 

cellist  Felix  Delgrange  to  sponsor  concerts  by  such  musicians  as 

Debussy,  Ravel,  and  Satie,  as  well  as  exhibitions  of  paintings  by 

Kisling,  Modigliani,  Matisse,  and  Picasso.  And  although  the  studio 

was  uncomfortable  and  bare,^^  it  soon  became  a  fashionable  gathering 

place  for  the  sophisticated  elite  of  Paris. 

Although  the  label*Ves  Six*Vesulted  merely  from  their  com¬ 
bined  appearances  at  these  popular  "Delgrange  concerts,"  the  associa¬ 
tion  proved  beneficial  to  its  members  in  many  ways.  It  united  Poulenc 
with  a  number  of  kindred  spirits  who  were  educated  in  literature  and 

14 

Quoted  in  Allen  Hughes,  "Les  Six,"  Musical  America, 

LXXXIV  (February  15,  195^),  p.  12. 

^^Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.  15. 

^^"If  spectators  did  not  freeze  in  icy  draughts,  they  were 
roasted  by  a  monstrous  stove  and  choked  by  its  fumes."  See  Harding, 
The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  58. 
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painting  as  well  as  in  music.  The  group  also  introduced  Poulenc 
to  the  poet  Jean  Cocteau,  who  was  the  literary  prophet  of  the 
younger  generation  of  French  musicians.  In  1918,  Cocteau  published 
a  manifesto  entitled  Le  Cog  et  1 'Arlegu i n  in  which  he  expressed  his 
opposition  to  the  excesses  of  pos t- romant ic i sm  and  to  the  impres¬ 
sionism  of  the  Debussy  school;  he  stated  his  preference  for  the 
purity  and  simplicity  that  he  believed  was  represented  by  such  works 
as  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps  and  Satie's  Parade: 

No  more  clouds,  waves,  aquariums,  ondines,  and  night  per¬ 
fumes;  what  we  need  js  a  down-to-earth  music--an  everyday 
mus iCo  ^  ^ 


This  philosophy  was  most  compatible  with  Poulenc's  own  musical 
tendencies  and  in  a  general  sense  defined  the  aims  of  the  newly- 
formed  group.  In  addition  to  being  their  "literary  spokesman," 
Cocteau's  notoriety  paved  the  way  for  the  public  success  of  *  Les  Six.*^ 
In  the  words  of  their  friend  and  enthusiast,  French  actor  Pierre 
Bert  in, 


Their  adoption  by  Cocteau  quickly  assured  the  Nouveaux 
Jeunes  of  an  enlarged  aud i ence. . . I t  is  thanks  to  him  that 
the  salons  were  opened  to  the  young  people. , .After  the 
salons,  the  concert  halls  were  opened  to  them:  the  old 
Salle  Huyghens  iti  which  the  first  concerts  were  given... 
was  soon  abandoned  for  the  Salle  des  Ag r icu 1 teurs ,  where 

Fel  ix  Delgr  . .  .  ~  . 

new  works . ^ 


inge  and  Vladimir  boischmann  presented  the 


(London: 


^^Jean  Cocteau,  A  Call  to  Order,  translated  by  Rollo  Myers 
Faber  and  Gwyer ,  1926),  p.  19. 

^^Quoted  in  A.  Hughes,  "Les  Six,"  p.  12. 
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Les  Six  benefited  from  the  influence  of  another  fascinat¬ 
ing  personal i ty--E ri k  Satie.  This  eccentric  musician  created  a 
sensation  with  Pa rade ,  a  ballet  produced  by  DiaghileV  in  Paris  in 
1917*  The  daring  innovations  of  the  work  (with  sets  by  Picasso 
and  choreography  by  Massine)  and  the  scandal  it  caused  drew  disciples 
from  the  younger  generation  of  French  composerso  Milhaud  describes 

II  II 

the  effect  Satie  had  on  Les  Six: 


It  was  then  [after  public  recognition  of  Parade]  that  Erik 
Satie  let  us  hear,  intact  and  discovered  afresh,  enriched 
with  a  new  simplicity  and  poverty,  the  voice  which  belongs 
to  French  music  freed  of  every  foreign  influence.  The  art 
of  Erik  Satie  was  a  veritable  Rena i ssance. . .dur i ng  that 
time  he  was  content  to  sniff  out  a  movement,  to  indicate  a 
direction;  then  he  stepped  back,  leaving  to  others  the  task 
of  committing  all  their  strength  along  the  path  he  had 
indicated. 


Poulenc  was  much  impressed  by  Satie's  revolutionary  Ideals,  and  the 
two  became  close  friends.  He  imitated  Satie's  neo-classic  techniques 
in  his  early  works.  "Of  the  Six,  Poulenc  for  a  while  was  the  most 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  Satie — simplicity,  directness,  and 

economy— as  well  as  to  the  gospel  of  everyday  music  for  everyday 

20 

people."  An  indication  of  Satie's  emancipation  of  French  music 
is  found  in  Poulenc's  words: 


19 

Quoted  In  Roger  Shattuck,  The  Banquet  Yea rs  (London: 
Jonathon  Cape,  1969),  p.  I58. 

20 

David  Ewen,  Composers  S  i  nee  I9OO  (New  York:  H,  W. 
Wilson  Company,  I969)  »  p^  42^ 
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To  me  Satie's 
Petroushka  is 


Pa rade  is  to  Paris  what  Stravinsky's 
to  St.  Petersbourg . 


M  (• 

Poulenc's  "membership"  in  Les  Six  provided  ample  critical 

stimulation  for  his  musical  development.  "The  members  of  the  Six 

were  themselves  so  divided  in  their  musical  sympathies  that  Poulenc 

had  every  opportunity  of  having  his  assumptions  challenged  even 
22 

within  his  ci rclco" 

The  musical  group  began  to  meet  regularly  at  one  another's 
homes  or  at  restaurants  like  Le  Petit  Bessonneau: 


...They  began  to  spend  nearly  all  their  Saturday  evenings 
together.  Ordinarily  they  would  meet  at  Milhaud's  home 
for  aper i  t  if g;  and  talk,  after  which  they  would  move  on  to 
some  inexpensive  bistro  for  dinner.  Then,  if  they  did  not 
wander  off  in  search  of  a  street  fair  in  Montmartre  or 
some  other  quarter  of  Paris,  they  would  return  to  one  of 
their  houses  to  spend  hours  around  a  piano.  "Les  Six"were 
never  alone  for  these  so i rees ;  in  addition  to  their  regular 
companions,  Satie,  Cocteau,  and  Bertin,  there  were  often 
various  musical  performers,  painters,  and  writers.  Among 
the  painters  were  Marie  Laurencin  and  Valentin  Hugo;  among 
the  writers,  Lucien  Daudet  and  Raymond  Radiguet.^^ 


These  gatherings  and  the  artistic  manifestations  that  grew 
out  of  them  continued  well  into  the  middle  of  the  1920's: 


By  that  time  some  of  the  group  had  married,  and  the  courses 
of  their  individual,  personal,  and  professional  lives  made 
the  continuance  of  their  close  association  impractical  if 
not  impossible.  Their  youthful  predilections  for  gregar¬ 
iousness  and  intense  gaiety  began  to  give  way  to  other 


Quoted  in  I.  Vein,  "Francis  Poulenc,"  Chesterian, 
XXIX  (July,  1954),  p.  6. 

22 

Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  163. 

23 


Hughes,  "Les  Six,"  p.  128. 
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cons iderat ions o  Satie  disappeared  in  1925,  and  an  exciting 
chapter  in  their  lives  drew  to  a  natural  and  unselfcon- 
scious  close. 


In  1921,  on  the  advice  of  Maurice  Ravel,  Poulenc  became  a 
pupil  of  the  theorist  Charles  Koechlin  in  order  to  study  counter¬ 
point  and  composition.  For  three  years,  he  took  regular  lessons, 
usually  two  each  week.  This  was  Poulenc's  first  and  only  period  of 
formal  training  in  composition.  Koechlin  discovered  that  Poulenc 
had  little  aptitude  for  contrapuntal  writing  and  encouraged  him  to 
compose  for  voices  a  capel la ,  and  to  undertake  a  study  of  four-part 
harmonizations  of  Bach  chorale  melodies.  "Poulenc  developed  no 
academic  habits,  but  he  learned  to  write  well  for  orchestra  and  to 
pursue  a  lifelong  study  of  Bach."  On  the  other  hand,  Poulenc  had 
little  interest  in  composing  abstract  forms  such  as  fugues,  string 
quartets,  or  symphonies.  He  once  said:  "I  detest  philosophy  and 

26 

I  think  abstractions  are  a  bore."  Poulenc  attempted  to  compose 
a  string  quartet  only  once  in  his  career.  "The  quartet  progressed 
far  enough  to  have  a  private  trial  reading  by  four  musicians  in 
Paris.  When  Poulenc  heard  the  results  of  his  efforts,  he  threw  the 

27 

partly  completed  score  in  a  sewer  as  he  fled  home  in  embarrassment." 


^^Hughes,  "Les  Six,"  p.  128. 

25 

Austin,  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  p.  518. 

26 

Quoted  in  A.  Hughes,  "Francis  Poulenc,  I899-I963," 
Musical  America,  LXXXI I  I  (February,  I963) ,  p.  20 
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In  1918, "les  Six  collectively  sent  a  "Greeting  to  Arnold 
Schoenberg"  expressing  their  recognition  of  him  as  a  great  contem¬ 
porary  master.  Poulenc  and  Milhaud  travelled  to  Vienna  in  1921  to 
visit  him  and  to  develop  their  contacts  with  the  "new  Viennese 
School."  Although  his  ideals  were  by  their  very  nature  opposed  to 
the  intellectual  approach  of  Schoenberg,  Poulenc  was  a  supporter  of 
any  revolutionary  movement  in  the  musical  world  and  maintained  a 
deep  admiration  for  himo  James  Harding  explains  this  fascination  as 

28 

"the  attraction  of  opposites." 

The  following  year,  in  the  company  of  Darius  Milhaud, 
Poulenc  travelled  to  Italy,  where  he  met  the  composers  Alfredo 
Casella  and  Francesco  Malipiero.  The  suite  for  piano  entitled 
Napol i  (published  in  1925)  was  the  result  of  this  visit. 

In  1923,  Poulenc  was  commissioned  by  the  great  Russian 
impressario  Serge  Diaghilev  to  write  music  for  the  ballet  Les  Biches. 
It  was  produced  in  Monte  Carlo  in  192^  with  great  success: 

Poulenc  himself  acquired  a  degree  of  fame  befitting  a 
composer  associated  with  the  Russian  Ballet,  whose  vogue 
continued  to  grow  throughout  Europe.  Critics  were  almost 
unanimous  in  their  praise. 

Poulenc  met  the  harpsichordist  Wanda  Landowska  (for  whom 
he  wrote  Concert  champ^tre)  in  I928.  This  remarkable  musician  was 
to  have  a  profound  influence  on  the  composer.  His  statement  that 

28 

Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  110. 

29 


Myers,  "Hommage,"  p.  9« 
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she  had  given  him  the  key  to  Bach  and  taught  him  all  he  knew  about 
the  French  harpsichord  is  an  indication  of  his  high  regard  for  her 
musicianshipo  He  said  of  her:  "Wanda  Landowska  is  one  of  the  few 

women  to  give  me  the  impression  of  genius  in  its  pure  state. 

Two  incidents  in  the  1930's  had  a  sobering  effect  on 
Poulenc's  carefree  life-style.  The  depression  of  the  1930's  had 
reduced  his  inherited  income.  Poulenc  was  now  plagued  by  financial 
difficulties  with  little  experience  for  handling  them.  The  other 
incident  was  the  tragic  death  of  his  close  friend  P ierre-Octave 
Ferroud  (a  contributor  to  L'Eventail  de  Jeanne)  in  a  car  accident. 
During  this  difficult  period,  Poulenc  reaffirmed  his  Catholic  faith, 
composing  his  first  important  religious  work,  L i tan ies  a  la  Vierge 
Noi re  for  women's  voices  and  organ. 

An  important  turning  point  in  Poulenc's  career  occurred 
in  1935  when  he  decided  to  perform  regularly  as  an  accompanist  for 
the  baritone  Pierre  Bernac.  Their  successful  association  was  to 
last  until  the  late  19^0 's  when  Bernac  retired  from  the  concert 
platform.  This  association  marks  the  beginning  of  Poulenc's  works 
for  voice  and  piano,  which,  more  than  his  efforts  in  any  other 
genre,  established  his  lasting  popularity  as  a  composer.  Poulenc 
stated  that  he  learned  the  art  of  song  writing  by  accompanying 
Bernac  in  the  great  literature  of  German  L i eder  and  French  art  songs. 

^^uoted  in  Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.21^. 

^'ibid..  p.  232. 
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During  this  period  from  1535  to  1956,  Poulenc  composed  over  one 
hundred  songs,  most  of  them  being  settings  of  the  surrealist  poems 
of  Paul  Eluard,  Guillaume  Apollinaire,  and  Max  Jacob.  Poulenc's 
words  provide  an  insight  into  his  vocal  style: 


I  have  always  loved  melodies,  first  because  I  love  song, 
and  especially  because  1  love  poetry.  That  is  why  I  have 
set  so  many  poems  by  Apollinaire,  Eluard,  Max  Jacob,  and 
Louise  de  Vilmorin...!  believe  that  one  must  translate 
into  music  not  merely  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words, 
but  also  everything  that  is  written  between  the  lines,  if 
one  is  not  to  betray  the  poetry.  Each,  poetry  and  music, 
should  evoke  the  other.  Throughout  my  youth  I  was  steeped 
in  song.  My  sister  was  a  singer,  and  by  the  time  I  was 
fifteen,  I  knew  the  songs  of  Faure,  Debussy,  and  Schumann 
intimately.  I  have  always  cultivated  my  sense  of  poetry, 
because  I  feel  that  songs  are  essentially  dramatic,  and 
are  meant  to  express  the  things  which  are  only  implied  on 
the  printed  page.^^ 


In  his  interpretation  of  his  favorite  poets,  Poulenc  kept  the  ironist 
and  the  more  serious  lyricist  distinctly  apart.  "Guillaume  Apollin¬ 
aire  and  Max  Jacob  are  the  poets  for  'Banter'  ('le  Leg-Poulenc'  as 

a  French  critic  once  said),  Paul  Eluard  for  the  numerous  songs  where 

33 

the  composer  simply  writes  with  his  heart."  Poulenc  paid  his 
supreme  tribute  to  Eluard  and  Apollinaire  when  he  wrote: 


If  the  words:  "Here  lies  Francis  Poulenc,  the  musician 
of  Apollinaire  and  Eluard  "  were  to  be  put  on  my  grave¬ 
stone,  I  should  feel  that  they  were  my  finest  claim  to 

fame. 34 


32 

Quoted  in  E.  Sabin,  "The  Essence  is  Simplicity,"  Musical 
America,  LXIX  (November  15,  1959),  p.  27. 

33 

■^Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.,  XVI  Mo 
^^Quoted  in  Harding, The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  237. 


During  his  career  as  an  accompanist  for  Pierre  Bernac, 
Poulenc  spent  part  of  the  year  in  Paris  and  part  of  it  in  his 
eighteenth-century  country  house  (nicknamed  Le  Grand  Coteau)  pur¬ 
chased  in  1927  in  the  hamlet  of  Noizay  (near  Amboise)  in  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  River.  Away  from  the  distractions  of  Paris  he  could 
devote  nearly  all  his  time  to  composing.  He  liked  to  be  up  early 
in  the  morning,  and  after  a  light  breakfast,  he  would  shut  himself 
in  his  studio  where  he  worked  laboriously  at  the  piano.  "Much  of 
his  work  would  indicate  an  easy  and  abundant  flow  of  inspiration, 
though  in  fact  some  of  hi,s  most  natural  music  has  been  painfully 
hammered  out,  set  aside  and  revised."^^ 

Poulenc  worked  very  slowly.  His  fingers  explored  the  keys, 
striking  a  chord  and  beginning  a  phrase.  Then  he  would 
alter  it  and  begin  again.  A  sudden  silence  indicated  that 
he  was  writing  down  the  notes  on  paper.  Erasures  were  metic¬ 
ulously  carried  out  with  a  knife  whose  bJ^de  over  the  years 
had  gradually  worn  down  in  the  process.^ 

At  lunch-time,  Poulenc  emerged  from  his  studio,  the  day's  work  done. 
He  would  then  plan  activities  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  with 
friends  who  were  frequent  guests  at  his  country  estate.  The  after¬ 
noons  would  usually  include  a  trip  to  Tours  on  his  motor  scooter 
in  search  of  the  rill ettes  ("pate")  for  which  the  town  is  famous, 
or  for  a  game  of  cards  with  the  local  innkeeper.  Evenings  were 

spent  with  his  guests,  chatting  about  the  latest  Paris  scandal 

37 

and  backstage  gossip.  At  Noizay,  Poulenc  wrote  many  works  for  the 

^^Hel 1 ,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.  90. 

36 

Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  112. 
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piano,  including  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  in  1936. 

Poulenc  was  an  active  member  in  the  French  Resistance 
movement  during  the  Second  World  War.  His  political  consciousness 
during  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  occupation  is  evident  in  the  works 
written  at  this  time.  The  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano  of  19^3  was 
inspired  by  and  dedicated  to  the  Spanish  poet  Federico  Garcia  Lorca, 
who  was  murdered  by  the  Nationalists  in  the  Civil  Waro  Another 
instance  of  deliberate  defiance  was  his  setting  of  Louis  Aragon's 
poem  entitled  £  for  voice  and  piano.  Aragon  was  the  acknowledged 
poet  of  the  French  Resistance,  and  his  work  lamented  the  capture 
of  Le  Pont-de-Ce  by  the  Nazi  troops.  Poulenc's  important  cantata 
for  double  chorus  a  capella.  Figure  humaine,  also  dates  from  this 
time.  It  is  set  to  poems  by  Eluard  and  includes  an  impassioned 
Hymn  to  Liberty  which  expresses  not  only  the  suffering  of  the 

o  Q 

French,  but  also  their  will  to  resist. 

In  19^4,  Poulenc  composed  the  opera-bouf fe,  Les  mamel 1 es 
de  Ti res ias ,  based  on  a  surrealist  drama  by  Apollinaire.  It  is  a 
burlesque  on  the  legend  of  the  man-woman  Tir^sias  and  describes  how 
this  Theban  soothsayer  changes  his  sex.  In  Apollinaire's  version, 
the  heroine,  dissatisfied  with  being  a  woman,  turns  into  a  man.  In 
the  play,  this  is  the  signal  for  her  breasts  to  fly  up  into  the 
wings.  Now  "she"  can  have  a  man's  career,  leaving  her  husband  to 
keep  house  and  bear  the  children--at  the  rate  of  forty  thousand 
each  day!  In  the  conclusion,  she  returns  home  to  him,  and  the 

38 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill,  Modern  French  Music  (New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1924),  po  121o 
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happy  couple  exhorts  the  audience  to  honor  France  by  producing  as 

39 

many  children  as  possible!  Both  Satie  and  Auric  had  been  invited 
by  Apollinaire  to  write  incidental  music  for  the  play,  but  they  had 
declined.  The  task  was  left  to  Poulenc,  who  completed  it  in  19^7. 
This  light-hearted  satire  on  a  French  campaign  to  increase  the 
population  became  the  object  of  violent  criticism  when  the  Paris 
Opera-Comi que  introduced  it  on  June  3,  19^7o^^ 

The  increasing  sobriety  and  spiritual  aspect  of  Poulenc's 
art  in  the  19^0's  and  l95C's  are  reflected  in  the  two  great  works 
of  this  mature  period,  the  Stabat  Mater  and  Les  Dialogues  des 
Carmel  i tes .  The  Stabat  Mater  was  composed  in  1950  and  is  generally 
considered  one  of  Poulenc's  finest  r^^ligious  compositions.  While 
composing  Les  Dialogues  des  Carmelites,  Poulenc  underwent  a  serious 
personal  crisis,  and  in  a  letter  to  John  Howard  Griffen,  he  wrote: 

...God  knows  if  I  shall  ever  complete  Les  Dialogues  des 
Carmelites  because  I  am  very  ill.  It  i s  my  stomach... 

Cancer ...W i 1 1  you  ask  the  Carmelite  fathers  of  Dallas  to 
make  a  novena  that  I  may  recover  my  health  and  that  I  may 
be  able  to  glorify  God  and  the  blessed  martyrs  of  Compiegne 
with  my  mus i c.^^ 

However,  Ned  Rorem  presents  a  different  account  of  this  incident: 

When  half  finished  with  his  Carmelite  opera  there  was  a 
question  of  being  denied  the  rights  by  the  Bernanos  estate. 

His  organs  grew  paralyzed,  he  retired  to  a  Swiss  hospital 
where  his  circulation  all  but  stopped  and  stigmata  appeared 
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Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  237* 
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Ewen,  Composers  since  1900 >  p.  ^28. 
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Quoted  in  John  H«  Griffen,  "The  Poulenc  Behind  the  Mask," 
Ramparts ,  II 1/2  (October,  1964),  p.  6. 
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on  his  wrists.  He  wrote  farewell  letters  to  everyone.  When 
the  rights  were  finally  granted  he  recovered  overnight  and 
completed  the  work. 


The  opera  is  based  on  a  drama  by  Bernanos  and  depicts  the  persecution 
and  execution  of  a  group  of  Carmelite  nuns  who  refused  to  dissolve 
their  order  during  the  French  Revolution.  The  work  bears  a  most 
interesting  dedication; 


To  the  memory  of  my  mother,  who  revealed  music  to  me;  of 
Claude  Debussy,  who  gave  me  the  urge  to  write  it;  and  of 
Claudio  Monteverdi,  Giuseppe  Verdi,  and  Modeste  Mussorgsky, 
who  have  served  me  here  as  models.  ^ 


In  January,  1957,  the  opera  was  performed  at  La  Scala  in  Milan;  in 
1958,  it  was  telecast  on  NBC-TV  and  received  the  New  York  Critics' 
Circle  Award.  Les  Dialogues  des  Carmelites  has  been  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  Poulenc's  consummate  work  in  any  medium. 

The  New  York  critic,  Allen  Hughes,  gives  us  his  impression 
of  the  paradoxical  nature  of  Poulenc's  temperament: 


Poulenc  loved  luxury,  fine  foods  and  wines,  paintings, 
flowers,  and  vibrant  color.  He  was  only  interested  in 
what  could  be  seen,  smelled,  touched,  or  listened  to. 
Except  for  poetry  he  seldom  read. . .Pou 1 enc' s  life  was 
full  of  paradoxes.  He  hired  the  solitude  of  a  hotel  and 
despised  solitude,  preferring  to  be  surrounded  by  many 
people.  He  did  not  like  the  country  very  much,  but  main' 
tained  a  home  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  adored  Paris  and 
could  not  bear  to  stay  there  for  more  than  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time.  He  did  not  like  to  walk,  but  neither  drove 
nor  owned  a  car.  He  was  enough  of  a  gourmand  to  enjoy 


k2 

Ned  Rorem,  "Poulenc,  a  Memoir,"  Tempo,  LXIV  (Spring, 

1973),  p.  29. 


Quoted  in  Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  233. 
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pastries  before  lunch,  but  he  was  given  to  restricting  him¬ 
self  to  the  strictest  of  diets.  He  loved  dogs  but  would 
not  allow  himself  to  have  one  in  his  later  years. 


Hughes  goes  on  to  describe  the  superstitious  side  of  Poulenc's 
nature: 


Whenever  it  was  time  to  leave  the  house  in  the  country  to 
go  to  Paris  or  elsewhere,  he  placed  postage  stamps  in  a 
special  little  box  on  his  writing  table,  and  played  both 
pianos  (an  upright  and  a  grand)  just  before  he  went  out  of 
the  house  for  the  last  time.  The  pianos  were  closed  after 
his  departure,  never  before.  All  this  was  to  ensure  a 
safe  return. ^5 


His  physical  appearance  is  described  by  this  amusing  account: 


Like  his  name  he  was  both  dapper  and  ungainly.  His  clothes 
came  from  Lanvin  but  were  unpressed;  his  hands  were  scrubbed, 
but  the  fingernails  were  bitten  to  the  boneo  His  physiog¬ 
nomy  showed  a  cross  between  a  weasel  and  a  trumpet,  and 
featured  a  large  nose  through  which  he  wittily  spoke. 


James  Harding  describes  Poulenc's  musical  preferences: 


His  taste  was  eclectic.  He  followed  with  the  score  operas 
by  Verdi  and  Puccini,  or  symphonies  by  Mahler  and  Hinde¬ 
mith.  He  played  Mozart  and  Schoenberg  with  impartiality. 
He  played  music  by  his  friends  Stravinsky,  Falla,  and 
Prokofiev.  Chabrier,  of  course,  was  the  great  favorite 
...Poulenc  was  subject  to  moods  of  melancholy,  and  on 
such  occasions  only  Chabrier  would  console  him.  ' 


The  contradictory  elements  that  made  up  Poulenc's  distinctive 


kk 


Quoted  in  Ewen,  Composers  Since  1900>  P»  ^29. 

^^Ibid. 
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Rorem,  Poulenc, Memoir,"  p.  28. 
Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  112. 
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personality  and  influenced  his  compositional  style  provide  an  insight 
into  the  striking  opposites  often  found  in  his  music.  Poulenc  him¬ 
self  once  told  a  friend:  "If  you  want  to  get  an  idea  of  my  complex 
musical  personality,  you  will  find  me  exactly  as  I  am  as  much  in 
Les  mamelles  de  Tiresias  as  in  my  Stabat  Mater."  Poulenc  had  the 
ability  to  juxtapose  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  to  absorb  and 
"borrow"  from  many  sources,  combining  them  in  a  manner  uniquely  his 
own. 


Although  there  is  an  element  of  eclecticism  in  much  that 
he  wrote. . .whatever^ he  borrowed  he  made  unmistakably  his 
own  by  a  process  of  assimilation  in  which  his  own  person¬ 
ality  never  failed  to  assert  itself  and  leave  its  impact 
on  the  finished  product.  ^ 


Laurence  Davies  confirms  this  opinion: 


Poulenc's  stylistic  borrowings  are  more  a  matter  of  naive 
hommage  and  effusiveness  than  conscious  plagiarism.  When 
he  was  not  engaged  in  downright  parody  he  was  usual  1 
intent  on  paying  his  debts  publicly  and  to  the  full 


'^0 


Although  Poulenc  never  married,  his  one  great  love  was 
Raymonde  Linassier,  a  close  friend  since  his  childhood.  Her  quick 
intelligence  and  striking  personality  had  a  profound  influence  on 
him.  "She  was  passionately  fond  of  literature  and  introduced  him  to 
the  works  of  Claudel,  Gide,  Proust,  and  Joyce,  and  together  they 

48 

Ibid.,  p.  237. 

^^Myers,  "Hommage,"  p.  11. 

^^Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  159 
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explored  Verlaine,  Mallarme,  and  especially  Baudelai re."^^  She  was 
a  woman  of  many  talents:  a  barrister  at  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeal 
and  also  an  archeologist  employed  by  the  Mus^e  Guimet.  Her  pre¬ 
mature  death  in  1932  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Poulenc.  All  of  his 

52 

songs  using  the  word  v i sage  ("face")  are  dedicated  to  her. 

Poulenc  gave  up  writing  songs  during  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life;  the  poets  for  whom  he  felt  the  greatest  sympathy,  Paul 
Eluard,  Apollinaire,  and  Max  Jacob  had  died.  Poulenc  said  of  them: 


I  understood  their  poetry  extremely  well,  I  was  able  to 
read  between  the  lines  of  their  poetry;  I  was  able  to 
express  all  that  was  left  unsaid  in  musical  terms.  Today, 
poets  do  not  write  in  a  manner  that  inspires  me  to  song... 
To  write  more  would  be  to  force  myself  in  a  direction  in 
which  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 53 


Poulenc  returned  instead  to  the  chamber  music  with  which  he  had 
begun  his  career.  Among  the  final  works  are  two  important  duo 
sonatas — one  for  clarinet  and  piano  and  one  for  oboe  and  piano. 

In  January,  1963,  Poulenc  gave  a  concert  with  his  favorite 
singer,  Denise  Duval  (famous  for  her  interpretation  of  his  one-act 
opera.  La  Voix  humaine,  and  as  Tiresias  in  Les  mamelles  des  Tiresias) 
in  Holland.  He  returned  to  Paris  with  a  promise  to  meet  her  for 
lunch.  On  January  30,  he  cancelled  their  appointment;  his  voice  was 
hoarse,  and  he  thought  it  wise  to  stay  indoors.  Later  that  day, 
alone  in  his  apartment,  he  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack. 


52 

Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.  5. 
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Quoted  in  Ewen,  Composers  Since  1900,  P»  ^27° 
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One  of  Poulenc's  closest  friends,  Claude  Rostand,  wrote 
this  memoir  of  Poulenc  after  his  death: 


He  always  placed  great  value  on  being  regarded  as  light, 
charming,  frivolous,  and  flip.  He  loved  risque  jokes 
and  a  Rabelaisian  way  of  life.  He  liked  "spicy"  stories 
— especially  if  they  happened  to  him — and  it  was  a  point 
of  honor  with  him  never  to  appear  ser i ous . . . But  behind 
this  spontaneity,  this  easy  and  ironic  cutting-up,  was 
hidden  much  inner  turmoil... He  was  basically  an  anxious 
man,  in  his  life  as  in  his  vocation. 5^ 


5^ 


Austin, 


Twentieth  Century  Music, 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


LES  SOIREES  DE  NAZELLES 


i.  Genera]  Aspects  of  Poulenc's  Keyboard  Style 


Poulenc  wrote  a  total  of  sixty-six  compositions  for  key¬ 
board;  these  works  cover  the  span  of  his  creative  life.  W.  K. 

Werner  discusses  the  keyboard  pieces  in  the  context  of  two  major 
style  periods.  In  the  first  period,  which  extends  from  his  first 
published  work,  Mouvements  Perpetuels  (1918)  until  1925,  Werner  notes 
the  strong  influence  of  the  artistic  ideals  of''Les  Six:" 


These  influences  emerged  as  a  linear  style  of  writing  which 
places  emphasis  on  ostinato  figures,  bi-tonality,  occasional 
use  of  modal  and  pentatonic  figures,  and  a  rather  free  han¬ 
dling  of  meter  and  barline.  The  Suite  for  Piano  (1920)  most 
clearly  represents  these  cha racte'r i sties 


i.  Vein  describes  Poulenc's  early  piano  compositions: 


...there  is  much  in  the  typical  early  keyboard  music:  wit, 
color,  and  an  element  of  fantasy,  often  revealed  in  the 
harmonic  "side-stepping*'  which  is  brilliantly  provocative 
and  stimulating.  This  is  neither  pastiche  nor  parody:  its 
nearest  equivalent  in  the  contemporary  period  is  the 
Prokofiev  of  the  Third  Piano  Concerto  and  the  C lass  1 ca 1 
Symphony .56 


Poulenc  preferred  the  architecture  of  the  smaller  forms 
like  the  impromptu,  the.  nocturne,  the  intermezzo,  and  the  suite^ 

^^erner, "Piano  Music,"  p.  17. 

^^Vein,  "Francis  Poulenc,"  p.  5. 
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Most  of  the  piano  pieces  are  cast  in  one  of  the  short  lyric  forms 
such  as  ternary  or  rondo  form. 
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Poulenc  remains  more  in  the  tradition  of  the  nineteenth 
century  French  piano  music  in  which  the  elegant  salon 
piece  was  important . o .and  it  can  be  maintained  that  most 
of  Poulenc's  piano  music  is  of  this  kind.  We  can  note 
the  almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  larger  forms  in  favor 
of  the  character  piece. . .along  with  several  intermezzi  and 

wal tzes. 57 


The  second  style  period  (according  to  Werner)  began  in 
1925  with  the  piano  suite  Napol  i .  The  influence  of^'les  Six”  is 
replaced  by  a  technique  "Utilizing  the  total  resources  of  the  piano; 
brilliant  passage»work,  staccato  chord  technique,  lush  super-tert ian 
harmonies  supported  by  a  melodic  line  in  the  outer  fingers,  wide 

rO 

extensions  and  stretches,  and  heavy  reliance  on  the  pedals."^ 

After  composing  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  (1930-1936), 
Poulenc  turned  from  the  piano  idiom  to  choral  music,  songs,  and 
opera.  Only  seven  new  piano  works  date  from  19^0  until  his  death. 


Bravura  and  brilliance  have  all  but  disappeared  from 
Poulenc's  style  in  these  last  works.  In  their  place  we 
find  Faure-like  melodic  lines  supported  by  flowing  chord¬ 
al  figuration  in  the  left  hand.  These  last  works  are 
graceful,  lyrical,  charming  and  effective,  but  hardly  of 
the  stature  of  the  best  works  of  the  late  twenties  and 
the  following  decade. 


Although  comparatively  little  has  been  written  concerning 
Poulenc's  general  keyboard  style,  a  few  examples  will  illustrate  the 

^^F.  E.  Kirby,  A  Short  History  of  Keyboard  Music  (New  York: 
Free  Press,  I966) ,  p.  395. 
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Werner,  "Piano  Music,"  p.  17. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  18. 
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attitude  of  contemporary  critics.  Henri  Hell  states: 


His  piano  works  are  numerous,  but  curiously  enough,  the 
best  of  his  piano  writing  is  in  the  accompaniment  to  the 
songs.  His  conception  of  the  piano  is  either  of  a  percus¬ 
sive  instrument,  or  of  a  piano  not  far  removed  from  its 
ancestor  the  harps ichord.^O 


And  John  Gillespie  also  traces  the  general  style  back  to  that  of  the 
early  keyboard  composers; 


The  origins  of  his  style  go  back  to  the  music  of  the  late 
nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century;  his  approach, 
especially  in  keyboard  music,  is  traceable  back  to  the 
clavecinists:  it  unashamedly  proclaims  that  its  sole  pur¬ 

pose  is  pleasure,  often  the  pleasure  of  the  moment.  This 
is  a  refreshing  attitude,  all  the  more  so  in  a  composer 
who  had  so  much  inherent  compositional  talent.  Naturally, 
critical  examination  uncovers  flaws  in  Poulenc's  music:  a 
mixture  of  incongruous  elements,  basically  undistinguished 
ideas  hidden  in  handsome  garb,  an  overt  sentimentality. 

But  these  "faults"  may  be  exactly  why  Poulenc's  music  is 
immediately  accessible  and  enjoyable. 


Poulenc  made  no  attempt  to  write  "profound"  music  for  the  piano;  his 
object  was  to  produce  music  of  the  moment,  its  values  being  spontan¬ 
eity  and  charm: 


Poulenc  has  written  extensively  for  piano.  Although  there 
are  no  works  that  are  v^eighty  or  essentially  serious  in 
character,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  pieces  characteris¬ 
tically  witty,  gay,  intimate,  or,  on  occasion,  brilliant 
and  bravura  in  style.  His  unashamedly  sentimental  and 
melodic  writing  is  basically  music  hall  in  character. 
Harmonically  speaking,  an  over-ripe  sonority  prevails.  The 
pianistic  figuration  is  generally  salon  style. 


Hell,  Francis  Poulenc,  p.  188, 

61  ;  ; 

John  Gillespie,  Five  Centuries  of  Keyboard  Music  (Belmont, 
California:  Wadsworth  Publ.  Co.,  Inc.  ,1965),  p.  369. 

James  Friskin  and  Irwin  Freundlich,  Music  for  the  Piano: 

A  Handbook  of  Concert  and  Teaching  Material  from  I58O-I952,  editecT" 
by  Ernest  Hutcheson  (New  York:  Holt ,  R i neha  rt  and  Wins  ton ,  1954) , 

p.  228. 
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As  Poulenc  himself  was  a  pianist  of  reputation,  his  understanding  of 
that  i ns trument-“of  its  scope  as  well  as  of  its  1 imi tat  ions-- i s 
reflected  in  his  keyboard  works. 


His  musical  training  was  first  and  foremost  as  a  pianist,  and 
it  was  from  Ricardo  \/in^s,..that  Poulenc  acquired  the  limpid 
and  pellucid  technique,  with  its  deceptive  ease,  its  Schubert- 
ian  elegance,  and  its  remarkable  clarity  of  inner  harmony, 
Poulenc  is  not  a  pianist  of  the  grand  manner,  given  to  emo¬ 
tional  excesses,  but  neither  is  he  one  of  those  keyboard 
masochists  whose  function  seems  to  be  that  of  drying  up  all 
the  romance  in  mus i c. . .Pou 1 enc ' s  pianism  is  not  the  percus¬ 
sive  flagellation  of  Prokofiev  and  Stravinsky,  not  the  lush 
exoticism  of  Scriabin  and  Liszt;  it  is  the  deploying  afresh 
of  forces,  present  in  Field,  which  were  neglected  by  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Liszt  and ^ Rub i ns te i n . . .A  1 1  of  Poulenc's  music  for 
keyboard  is  eminently  playable  and  has  attracted  the  greatest 
players  of  our  era,°^ 


Poulenc  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  of 
his  keyboard  compositions: 


My  compositions  for  piano  solo  are, alas,  my  weakest!  To 
make  matters  worse,  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  them--my 
Mouvements  Perpetuels,  I mpromptus ,  Move  1 1 ettes ,  1 mprov i sa- 
tions ,  etc...!  would  say  that  the  piano  solo  is  a  musical 
form  which  does  not  interest  me.  I  have  always  loved  and 
played  the  piano,  but  my  piano  compositions  are  perhaps  too 
facile;  they  are  to  be  sure,  well  written, for  great  pianists 
have  performed  them.  But  they  do  not  represent  my  truest 
feelings.  I  know  only  too  well  that  1  will  never  write  a 
Gaspard  de  la  Nuit  by  Ravel ,  or  a  Seventh  Sonata  by 
P  rokof i ef  f . 


It  came  too  easily.  Being  a  pianist  I  found  myself  engrossed 
only  in  exploiting  the  possibilities  of  the  instrument,  and. 
the  result  was  music  of  brilliance  but  little  significance. 


^Vein,  "Francis  Poulenc,"  p,  3. 
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Quoted  in  Gruen,  "Poulenc,"  p.  26. 

^^Quoted  in  M.  Rivette,  "Father  is  a  Bachelor,"  Opera, 
XV  (March,  1950),  p.  19. 
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[My  piano  pieces]  are  neither  so  good  as  the  virtuosos 
claim,  nor  so  shoddy  as  some  of  your  colleagues  [critics] 
have  written... as  soon  as  the  piano  becomes  accompaniment 
for  songs,  then  I  invent.^® 


In  conversation  with  Claude  Rostand,  Poulenc  stated  which  of  the 
piano  pieces  were  satisfactory  to  him: 


It  is  very  simple;  I  tolerate  Mouvements  Perpetuels,  my 
old  Suite  i n  C ,  Les  Trois  Pieces,  and  the  old  Pas  tour- 
el  le  .  I  like  very  much  my  two  collections  of  I mprov i sa- 
t ions ,  Intermezzo  in  B  flat,  and  certain  nocturnes.  I 
condemn  without  recourse  Les  Soirees  de  Naze! les  and 
Napoli.  For  the  rest,  I  don't  bother  about  them. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pieces  for  which  Poulenc  had  the 
least  regard  are  those  generally  considered  to  be  his  best  by  per¬ 
formers  and  critics. 

Although  Poulenc  had  little  regard  for  his  keyboard  composi¬ 
tions,  he  was  meticulous  in  Indicating  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  performed: 


Though  I  love  them  not,  I  do  have  fairly  definite  ideas  on 
how  my  piano  compositions  should  be  performed^  For  one 
thing,  if  one  does  not  play  my  music  in  an  even  tempo-- 
that  is — if  one  uses  too  much  rubato,  then  all  is  lost.  I 
insist:  if  one  avoids  using  the  pedal,  there  is  no  use — 

it  will  be  another  composer  he  is  playing.  I  count  on  the 
pedal  as  a  cook  counts  on  cream  to  bind  his  sauce. 


Quoted  in  Austin,  Twentieth  Century  Music,  p.  5I9. 

^^Quoted  in  Claude  Rostand,  "Visages  de  Poulenc,"  Revue 
Musicale  de  Suisse  Romande,  11  (April,  1963),  p.  9. 
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Quoted  in  John  Gruen,  "Poulenc,"  p.  26. 
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if.  Historical  Background 

Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  was  composed  over  a  period  of  six 
years.  Poulenc  began  work  on  it  in  1930  in  Nazelles  and  completed 
it  at  his  country  house  in  Noizay  on  October  1,  1936  (see  page  28). 

The  note  written  by  Poulenc  as  an  introduction  to  the 
suite  explains  the  nature  of  these  character  pieces: 


Les  Variations  qui  forment  le  centre  de  cette  oeuvre  ont 
ete  improvisees  a  Nazelles  au  cour  de  longues  soirees  de 
campagne  oii  1 'auteur  jouait  aux  "portraits"  avec  des  amis 
group^s  autour  de  son  piano. 

Nous  esp^rons  aujourd'hui  que,  presentees  entre  un 
Preambule  et  un  Final,  el les  auront  le  pouvoir  d'evoquer 
ce  jeu  dans  le  cadre  d'un  salon  tourangeau,  une  fenetre 
ouverte  sur  la  nuit.°^ 


Each  variation  is  a  "picture  in  music"  of  one  of  Poulenc's  friends; 
their  identity  is  not  disclosed: 


Each  of  the  variations  is  a  musical  portrait  of  one  of 
Poulenc's  friends,  a  situation  that  calls  that  calls  to 
mind  Elgar's  Enigma  Variations  for  Orchestrao^ 


^"The  variations  which  form  the  centre  of  this  work 
were  improvised  at  Nazelles  during  the  course  of  long 
evenings  in  the  country  when  the  author  played  at  "portraits" 
with  friends  grouped  around  the  piano. 

"We  hope  today  that,  presented  between  a  Preambule 
and  a  Final,  they  will  evoke  the  memory  of  this  game, 
played  in  the  setting  of  a  Touraine  Salon,  a  window  open¬ 
ing  onto  the  night." 

E.  Kirby,  Keyboard  Music,  p.  396. 
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Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  is  dedicated  to  Poulenc's  aunt, 


LieTnard.  James  Harding  explains  the  context  of  Poulenc's  dedication 


When  Poulenc  was  not  in  the  capitol  he  spent  as  much  time 
as  he  could  in  Touraine,  a  region  he  cherished  with  special 
affection.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been  introduced  by  an 
aunt  to  the  country  of  the  Loire,  and  the  neat,  unassuming 
countryside  suited  his  mood.  His  aunt  Lienard  used  to 
spend  four  months  at  her  house  near  Amboise  and  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  Cannes. 


The  author  assumes  that  Poulenc  improvised  Les  Soirees  de 

Nazel 1 es  on  successive  evenings  spent  at  his  aunt's  home  with  their 

72 

friends  and  that  he  finished  them  at  his  home  in  Noizay  in  1936. 

Poulenc's  aunt  was  an  unusual  woman,  with  the  sort  of 
personality  Poulenc  would  probably  have  found  very  attractive: 


Aunt  Lienard  was  herself  a  lively  personality.  She  had 
heard  Wagner  conduct  Lohengr i n  and  attended  one  of  the 
last  concerts  Liszt  ever  gave.  At  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  she  went  to  the  first  performance  of  Les  Noces, 
eager  to  hear  what  "cher  Stravinsky"  had  to  offer. /3 


Like  his  other  works  for  piano,  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles 
makes  no  use  of  thematic  development: 


The  variations  are  not  thematic  metamorphoses,  but  are 
meant  to  be  interpreted  in  the  ballet  sense;  that  is,  they 
are  separate  numbers,  each  having  some  independent  color  or 
narrative  significance  to  impart. 


^^Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Pxoof,  p.  11. 
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Poulenc  had  a  low  opinion  of  this  work,  and  this  dis¬ 
satisfaction  led  him  to  authorize  a  cut  from  "La  da's  i  nvol  ture  et 
la  discretion"  to  "Le  gout  du  malheur"  with  this  direction: 

'  ^  \ 

On  peut,  apres  un  silence,  enchainer  cette  variation  a 

la  variation  V I  I ;  "Le  gout  du  malheur. "^5 


Laurence  Davies  gives  an  explanation  for  Poulenc's  dislike  for  the 
compos i t ion: 


One  can  speculate  that  Poulenc  felt  constantly  on  his 
guard  against  relapsing  into  the  more  romantic  style  of 
piano  writing,  and  that  his  feeling  was  that  both  here 
and  in  the  Napol i  he  occasionally  let  himself  go,  giving 
free  rein  to  his  lyrical  powers .. .Poul enc  has  not  disdained 
to  bare  his  emotions  in  many  other  spheres  of  his  art — 
the  religious  works  and  the  songs  come  first  to  mind — but 
for  some  reason  he  continued  to  regard  the  piano  as  a 
refined  substitute  for  atavistic  instruments  favored  by 
more  distant  cultures.  In  the  Soi  r^s  he  suspended  this 
belief  to  the  extent  of  writing  some  of  the  most  limpid 
music  the  instrument  has  inspired  since  Schumann. 


One  may,  after  a  silence,  connect  this  variation 
to  Variation  VII;  "Le  gout  du  malheur."  See  Francis  Poulenc,  Les 
Soirees  de  Nazelles  (Durand  edn.,  cl937)  ,  p.  H. 
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i  i  i.  Styl  istic  Analysis 

(a)  "Pre^ambu  ]  e" 

Tempo  indication:  Extrement  anime  et  de"cide^  (^^•=76) 

Key:  B-flat  minor 

Meter:  Predominantly  3/^  with  measures  of  5/^,  2/4,  4/4 
Number  of  measures:  110 

The  "Pre^ambule,"  as  its  name  impl  i es,  prov i des  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  suite;  its  bold  octave  opening  has  an  almost  march¬ 
like  quality  in  spite  of  Its  3/4  meter.  This  quality  is  maintained 
throughout  the  "Preambule"  as  the  theme  reappears  in  altered  and 
harmonized  form,  with  short  lyric  sections  interspersed  between  the 
thematic  statements,  contrasting  with  and  emphasizing  its  pompous 
character.  Some  of  these  lyric  sections  bear  a  close  relationship 
with  the  opening  as  they  contain  fragments  of  the  theme  heard  in 


.  “Preambule,"  measures  1-19. 


Example  1 
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The  section  beginning  in  measure  51  provides  a  startling 
contrast,  effected  by  a  sudden  key  shift  and  a  change  of  mood.  See 
Example  2. 


Example  2.  "Preambule,"  measures  45”5^. 

This  same  melodic  fragment  is  heard  again,  beginning  in 
measure  67,  shifted  to  the  middle  register  of  the  piano  and  in  the 
key  of  E“flat  major.  The  "music  hall"  character  of  the  melody  is 
typical  of  Poulenc's  melodic  style  and  is  frequently  found  in  this 
suiteo  It  illustrates  another  common  stylistic  feature  of  Poulenc's 
music — the  use  of  a  melody  encompassed  within  a  narrow  range  and 
which  seems  to  generate  from  a  single  tone.^^  See  Example  3,  page  33. 


^  See  W,  K.  Werner,  "The  Harmonic  Style  of  Francis  Poulenc," 
(unpublished  Ph.Do  dissertation.  University  of  Iowa,  September,  1966), 
p.  31.  Werner  classifies  Poulenc's  melodic  types  in  four  categories: 

1.  Simple  diatonic  or  modal  melodies; 

2^  Sensual  Ravel-like  cantilenas; 

3f  Evocations  of  Gregorian  chant; 

k,  Parisian  music-hall  tunes. 
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Example  3o  "Preambule,"  measures  65“75o 

Poulenc's  exploitations  of  the  registers  and  sonority  of 
the  entire  keyboard  is  dramatically  illustrated  in  the  "P re'ambu  1  e." 
The  opening  theme  is  heard' in  the  extremely  low  register  of  the  piano 
and  a  harmonized  fragment  of  the  theme  is  heard  immediately  afterward 
four  octaves  above  the  original.  See  Example  1,  page  31 •  The  short 
eight-measure  coda  which  ends  the  “Pre^ambule"  uses  the  entire  key¬ 
board  range  that  Poulenc  has  used  thus  far  in  the  work: 


Example  4.  "Preambule,"  measures  103”! 10 
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Poulenc's  harmonic  language  is  basically  diatonic  with 
added  coloring  notes,  and  it  features  frequent  modulations  and  key 
shifts.  Tonal  root-movements,  cadent ial  formulas,  and  chord  con¬ 
structions  conforming  to  we  1 1 -estab 1 i shed  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth- 
century  practices  are  features  of  Poulenc's  style. 


His  conservative  bass  line  is  often  embellished  with 
harmonic  devices;  triadic  structures  are  often  colored 
with  added  dissonances  (seconds,  fourths,  and  ninths); 
authentic  cadences  become  the  bearers  of  elaborately 
altered  supertertian  structures,  and  pedals  or  ostinato 
figures  create  sharply  dissonant  sonorities.  Yet  be¬ 
neath  this,  everything  is  based  on  a  tonal  center. 


Although  the  key  signature  of  the  "Preambule"  is  B-flat 
minor,  Poulenc  spends  remarkably  little  time  in  the  designated  key. 

The  "Preambule"  has  four  written-out  key  changes  and  constantly 
modulates  within  their  framework. 

The  second  entry  of  the  opening  theme  of  the  "Preambule" 
in  measures  7  to  lO  exemplifies  an  harmonic  coloring  device  frequently 
used  by  Poulenc — the  addition  of  a  minor  second  (in  the  outer  voices 
of  measure  9) •  See  Example  5° 


Example  5.  "Preambule,"  measures  6-10, 
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The  B-flat,  A-natural,  B-flat  sequence  which  begins  in 
measure  10  and  descends  by  octaves  results  in  a  mixture  of  tonic 
and  dominant  harmonies  in  measure  11,  This  ambiguous  and  dissonant 
effect  is  frequently  found  in  the  suite.  The  pungency  of  the  dis¬ 
sonance  is  further  enhanced  by  the  simultaneous  use  of  both  the 
raised  and  natural  1 ead i ng- tones  in  measure  10  which  appear  as  a 
diminished  octave  between  the  outer  voices: 


Example’ 6.  "Preambule,"  measures  6-lA. 


An  example  of  altered  dominant  harmony  occurs  in  measure 
35,  where  the  fifth  and  the  seventh  of  the  chord  are  raisedo  See 
Example  7o 


Example  7.  "Preambule,”  measures  30-39 
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A  series  of  secondary  relationships  beginning  in  measure 
passes  through  the  tonic  major  (B-flat  major)  in  measure  ^9* 
Measure  50  appears  to  continue  this  sequence  (being  dominant  to  D 
major).  The  expected  resolution  does  not  occur,  however.  Poulenc 
inserts  the  key  signature  of  G  major,  but  the  abruptness  of  the 
change  is  modified  by  the  bass  making  a  strong  functional  movement 
upwards  of  a  fourth.  Poulenc  does  not  define  the  new  tonal  center 
until  measures  5^  to  55,  and  then  quickly  passes  through  C  major: 


Example  8.  "Preambule,"  measures  A5“6A. 

Measures  8A  to  88  feature  an  interesting  secondary  relation¬ 
ship  within  the  framework  of  E-flat  major.  The  altered  sub-dominant 
triad  in  measure  87,  beat  1,  substitutes  the  fourth  for  the  fifth  of 
the  chord,  lowers  the  third,  and  adds  a  doubled  diatonic  seventh: 
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Example  9.  "Preambule,"  measures  82-9K 


Poulenc's  harmonic  coloration  within  a  basically  diatonic 
vocabulary  is  further  demonstrated  in  measures  100  to  101.  What 
appears  to  be  a  series  of 'compl i cated  chords  can  be  explained  as 
dominant  preparation.  See  Example  10. 


Example  10.  "Pre^ambule,"  measures  97~106. 

The  closing  measures  of  the  "Preambule,"  marked  T res  large, 
illustrate  a  pianistic  technique  common  in  the  music  of  the  impres¬ 
sionists.  The  open  ties  indicate  1  a i sser  v i brer: 


I 
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Example  11. 


"Preambule,"  measures  103-MO- 


The  balancing  of  the  sections  within  the  "Preambule"  and 
the  clarity  of  separation'of  melody  and  accompaniment  is  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  Poulenc's  skill  in  pianoforte  writing. 


The  "Preambule  "  and  the  first  variation  contain  evidence 
of  how  fully  Poulenc  was  able  to  judge  the  sonority  of 
chordal  writing  for  piano,  something  he  could  do  as  suc¬ 
cinctly  as  Debussy  when  the  occasion  demanded  it.^^ 


(b)  "cadence" 

Tempo  indication:  Largo  (  #=52) 

Key:  C  major 

Meter:  4/4,  tres  librement 
Number  of  measures:  10 

The  "cadence"  is  a  short  flourish  which  serves  as  an 
extension  of  the  "Preambule"  leading  into  the  first  variation.  Its 
improvisatory  character,  with  scale  passages  and  arpeggiated  chord 
figures,  recalls  the  Baroque  manner  (for  example,  the  opening  of  the 

Toccata  in  F-sharp  minor  of  J.  S.  Bach),  and  illustrates  Poulenc's 
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use  of  the  piano  in  imitation  of  its  predecessor,  the  harpsichord. 

The  use  of  minor  scales  with  altered  intervals  (parti¬ 
cularly  the  augmented  second)  gives  the  "csdence"  an  oriental 
quality.  After  a  subito  fortissimo  descending  scale  of  G  in  the 
harmonic  minor  form,  "cadence”  ends  with  a  tierce  de  Picardie.  See 
Example  12: 


Example  12 


"cadence,"  measures  1-10 
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(c)  Variation  I 


Le  comble  de  la  distinction" 


ko 


Tempo  indication:  V i f  et  ga i 
Key:  G  minor 
Meter:  k/h 

Number  of  measures:  29 

Variation  I,  whose  title  means  "The  height  of  distinction," 
begins  in  the  tonic  minor  (G  minor)  of  the  preceding  "cadence." 

Poulenc  uses  the  technique  of  contrasting  an  angular  and 
staccato  subject  with  a  more  lyrical  section.  Compare  A  and  B  parts 
of  Example  13: 


Example  13.  A:  "Le  comble  de  la  distinction,"  measures  1-6, 
B:  "Lecomble  de  la  distinction,"  measures  10-15. 


*  -v 
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Example  13  is  an  instance  of  jazz-like  harmony  effected 
by  the  use  of  an  added  diatonic  seventh.  See  Example  13,  Part  B, 
measure  12  on  page  ^0. 

Poulenc  uses  alterations  of  the  G  minor  scale  to  link  and 
unify  the  sections  of  the  first  variation.  The  opening  is  a  fragment 
of  the  harmonic  form  of  scale.  See  Example  l4,  Part  A.  The  second 
form  of  the  scale  occurs  in  measure  10;  it  contains  a  tri-tone  above 
the  root  resulting  in  the  mixture  of  the  harmonic  forms  of  both  G 
minor  and  D  minor.  See  Example  14,  Part  B.  The  final  altered  form  of 
the  scale  is  heard  in  measure  2^,  where  the  second,  fifth,  and  seventh 
degrees  of  the  scale  have  been  lowered.  See  Example  lA,  Part  C. 


Ao  The  harmonic  minor  form 


B,  The  tri-tone  version 
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C.  G  minor  with  lowered  2nd,  5th,  and  7th 

Example  14,  Ao  "Le  comble  de  la  distinction,'*  measures  1“3; 

B.  "Le  comble  de  la  distinction,"  measures  10-12; 

C.  "Le  comble  de  la  distinction,"  measures  23-25. 

Following  a  Debussy-like  passage  beginning  in  measure  25 
in  the  extreme  upper  register  of  the  piano,  the  variation  ends  with 
a  tierce  de  Picardie  in  arpeggiated  form: 


Example  15.  "Le  comble  de  la  distinction,"  measures  25-29. 

(d)  Variation  II i  "Le  coeur  sur  la  main" 

Tempo  indication:  Mod^re"^  (''*=66) 


Key:  C  minor 
Meter:  6/8 

Number  of  measures:  56 


% 


Laurence  Davies  describes  the  character  of  "Wearing  the 
heart  on  the  sleeve"  as  follows: 


The  second  variation  "Le  coeur  sur  la  main,"  gives  rise 
to  another  of  the  composer's  nostalgic  waltzes,  this 
time  more  indicative  of  his  own  felicitous  gifts. 


This  true  "salon  piece"  opens  with  a  repeated  G  octave. 
The  key  of  C  minor  is  not  established  until  measure  3  when  the 
melody  appears  in  the  lower  voice.  See  Example  16. 


Example  16.  "Le  coeur  sur  la  main,"  measures  1-17. 

The  variation  is  characterized  by  melodic  fragments  pre¬ 
sented  in  altered  form  and  transposed  into  different  voices,  as 
illustrated  in  Example  16. 
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Several  interesting  examples  of  key  shifts  may  be  found 


in  this  variation.  One  of  these  occurs  from  measures  28  to  29,  where 
the  change  from  E-flat  major  to  E  major  creates  a  striking  effect 
in  Example  17.  Another  instance  occurs  directly  following  from 
measures  30  to  31,  coupled  with  a  dramatic  dynamic  change. 


Example  17.  *'Le  coeur  sur  la  main,"  measures  27”3I. 

This  variation  continues  Poulenc's  use  of  dominant  relation¬ 
ships  for  the  connection  of  the  pieces.  The  close  has  a  dominant 
functional  link  with  Variation  I i ! .  See  Example  I8. 


Example  18.  "Le  coeur  sur  la  main,"  measures  46-56. 
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(e)  Variation  III:  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion" 

Tempo  indication:  P  res  to 
Key:  G  major 

Meter:  2/2 

Number  of  measures: 

Variation  III,  "Nonchalance  and  discretion,"  exhibits 
the  interchanging  of  tonic  major  and  minor  modes,  a  favorite  har¬ 
monic  practice  of  Poulenc.  See  Example  19* 


(  J=104) 
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Poulenc  continued  the  practice  of  Stravinsky  of  combining 
major  and  minor  modes,  either  simultaneously  or  succes¬ 
sively. ..He  had  a  predilection  for  cross  relations  and 
alterations  between  the  major  and  minor  forms  of  a  triad. 


Example  19.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  10-19# 
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The  key  shifts  seem  to  follow  a  pattern  of  substituting 
the  tonic  major  or  minor  version  of  a  key  when  the  opposite  is 
expected. 

The  satirical  and  humorous  quality  of  the  opening  twenty 
measures  is  achieved  by;  (a)  sudden  change  in  articulation  from 
staccato  to  1 ega to  and  vice  versa;  (b)  sudden  dynamic  shift;  (c) 
sudden  register  shift;  (d)  the  interruption  of  the  preceding  sequence 
by  a  trivial  melody  heard  without  accompaniment  in  measure  11.  See 
Example  20. 


Example  20.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  1-14. 
This  section  closes  with  an  interesting  return  to  the 
opening  key  of  G  major.  See  Example  21,  measures  17  to  20. 
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Example  21. 


"La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  15“24, 


The  middle  part  of  this  three-part  pice  begins  in  C  minor  (the 
minor  subdominant  of  G  major)  and  features  a  prominent  inner  voice. 

Its  lyrical  character  and  sentimental  mood  contrast  with  the  light¬ 
heartedness  of  the  A  section: 


Example  22.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  20-29. 

In  measure  37,  the  piece  returns  to  the  original  key.  The 
melodic  structure  unifies  the  dissimilar  sections,  as  it  is  an  altered 
restatement  of  the  lyric  middle  part.  See  Example  22,  above,  compared 
with  Example  23  below,  measures  37  to  38. 
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Example  23.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  35-42. 

In  measure  45,  the  same  melodic  pattern  appears  in  a 
lower  part  of  the  texture.  See  Example  24,  measures  45“46. 


Example  24.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  43-50. 

In  measures  48  and  49  the  left  hand  outlines  the  diminished 
seventh  chord  in  G  minor  against  the  right  hand  chords  in  an  altered 
form  (with  one  exception  lowered)  of  the  same  diminished  chord,  thus 
creating  a  favorite  Pouienc  device  of  "harmonic  side-stepping."®^ 
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The  cadence  in  measure  50  shows  another  typical  Poulenc  mannerism-- 
a  mixing  of  V  and  I.  See  Example  25. 


Example  25.  "La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion,"  measures  43-50. 


(f)  Variation  IV:  "La  suite  dans  les  idees" 

Tempo  indication:  T res  large  et  pompeux  ( J  =48) 
Key:  No  key  signature 
Meter:  4/4 

Number  of  measures:  18 


Variation  IV,  entitled  "Logical  Thought,"  is  modal 
and  impressionistic  in  nature.  As  Poulenc  indicates,  it  is  stark 
and  pompous,  effected  by  fortissimo  accents  and  dotted  rhythms.  Its 
character  contrasts  dramatically  with  the  previous  variations  and 
illustrates  Poulenc's  juxtaposition  of  extreme  registers  of  the 
piano  sonority; 
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Example  26.  "La  suite  dans  les  id^es,"  measures  1-4. 

Impressionistic  qualities  are  achieved  by  the  shifting  of 
parallel  harmonies.  See  Example  26.  Poulenc  makes  prominent  use  of 
diminished  and  half-diminished  seventh  chords  in  Example  27: 


Example  27.  “La  suite  dans  les  idees,"  measures  5"6. 

"La  suite  dans  les  idees"  closes  on  the  third  beat  of  the 
last  measure;  the  final  chord  being  a  dominant  upbeat  for  the  fifth 
variation  which  follows  without  pause. 
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Example  28.  "La  suite  dans  les  id^es,"  measures 


(g)  Variation  V:  "Le  charme  enjoleur" 


Tempo  indication:  T res  allant  (^^*=10^) 
Key:  F-sharp  mi  nor 
Meter:  6/8 

Number  of  measures:  100 


"Seductive  charm"  consists  of  recollections  of  previous 
variations.  The  opening  theme  reappears  throughout  the  variation 
in  different  guises,  interrupted  by  improvisatory  passages  and 
eight-measure  melodies.  See  Example  2S. 
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Tres  aIlaiit(J.r(04) 


These  opening  measures  of  Variation  V  illustrate  an  inter¬ 
esting  pianistic  device  which  is  common  to  the  entire  work.  The 
octave  F-sharp  in  the  bass  is  tied  to  the  first  beat  of  the  second 
measure— Poulenc  intends  this  pedal  to  ring  through  the  second 
measure  to  the  first  beat  of  the  third  measure--but  the  rests  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  damper  pedal,  not  the  hand,  is  to  create  this  effect. 
See  Example  29,  measures  1  to  3. 
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Example  30  shows  Poulenc's  introduction  of  another  "salon" 

O  o 

melody  in  measure  25- 


Example  30.  "Le  charme  enjoleur,"  measures  25“35* 

The  "Spanish"  quality  of  the  melody  beginning  in  measure  40  reflects  the 
influence  of  Chabrier,  one  of  Poulenc's  favorite  composers.  See 
Example  31,  measure  40.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  theme 
originates  from  the  ‘’P r^ambu  1  e"  although  its  effect  here  has  been 
considerably  transformed.  See  Example  2,  page  32,  measures  51  to  54. 


83 

Le  charme  enjSleur"  is  a  particularly  happy  trouvaille, 
its  second  section  having  all  the  lilt  and  gaiety  of  a  discreet  cabaret 
tune."  See  Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  I75. 
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Example  31.  “Le  charme  enjoleur,"  measures  36~59. 
The  opening  theme  reappears  in  measure  68: 


Example  32.  "Le  charme  enjoleur,"  measures  67“78. 

The  last  measure  of  the  variation  features  some  unusual 


notation  which  i 1 lustrates  Poulenc' s  fastidiousness  in  details  of 
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performance.  The  tie  indications  are  fairly  straightforward  (as  in 
the  opening),  but  one  wonders  why  the  pause  appears  above  the  second 
chord  (which  is  not  articulated)  of  the  measure,  followed  by  a 
s ixteenth- res t .  See  Example  33.  The  author  speculates  that  Poulenc 
intends  the  performer  to  keep  his  hands  over  the  last  chord  (although 
the  pedal  alone  retains  the  sound)  for  the  duration  of  the  pause. 


Example  33.  "Le  charme  enjoleur,"  measures  93-100. 


(h)  Variation  VI:  *'Le  contentement  de  soi*' 

Tempo  indication:  T res  vi te  et  tres  sec  (•  =136) 

Key:  C  major 
Meter:  2/k 

Number  of  measures:  75 

The  satirical  nature  of  "Self  satisfaction"  makes  it  one 
of  the  most  humorous  variations  of  the  seto  Its  dry,  march-like 
quality,  sudden  accents,  and  abrupt  register  shifts  are  a  caricature 
of  its  own  self-importance: 
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Example  3h.  "Le  contentement  de  soi measures  1-11. 

The  seemingly  dramatic  tension  of  the  melody  beginning  in 
measure  16  is  intentionally  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  lack  of 
harmonic  progression  in  the  basSo  See  Example  35- 


Example  35.  "Le  contentement  de  soi,"  measures  12-22. 

The  height  of  pomposity  is  achieved  by  the  introduction 
of  a*Vrench  marching  band*  in  measure  57: 


./ 
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Example  36.  "Le  contentement  de  soi measures  52-75 

After  a  series  of  fortissimo  parallel  chords  in  measures 
70  to  73,  the  closing  measures  provide  the  last  touch  of  humor.  As 
well  as  the  startling  contrast  of  the  subito  piano  and  register 
change,  the  last  figure  is  an  unexpected  variant  of  itself:  instead  of 
G/A-f lat/B-f lc\t/B/C;  Poulenc  substitutes  G/A-f lat/B/B-f lat/C.  See 
Example  36,  measures  7^  to  75,  above. 

(i)  Variation  VI  I i  "Le  gout  du  malheur" 

Tempo  indication:  Lent  et  melancolique  (^^=66) 


Key:  B-flat  minor 
Meter:  V8 

Number  of  measures:  3^ 
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The  concluding  figure  of  the  preceding  variation  reappears 
in  altered  form  to  introduce  "A  taste  for  misery,"  the  altera¬ 
tion  providing  a  totally  different  mood: 


Example  37.  "Le  gout  du  malheur,"  measures  1-7. 

This  variation  is  like  a  melancholy  song  with  accompaniment 
similar  to  Poulenc's  choral  settings. 

The  seventh  variation,  with  its  forlorn  title  of  "Le 
gout  du  malheur"  pours  out  its  melancholy  in  the 
epicurean  accents  of  Ravel. 

Its  sombre  tone  and  funereal  tempo  create  an  arresting  change  of 
mood  after  the  capricious  Variation  VI. 

(j)  Variation  VIM:  "L'alerte  vieillesse" 

Tempo  indication:  T res  rapide  et  bien>  sec  (^^=92) 

Key:  A  minor 
Meter:  2/2 

Number  of  measures:  50 
8i| 


Davies,  The  Gall ic  Muse,  p.  175. 
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Poulenc  uses  an  effective  device  to  connect  "Lively  Old 
Age"  with  preceding  variations.  The  last  four  measures  of  "Le  go^t 
du  malheur"  and  the  opening  measure  of  the  final  variation,  although 
completely  opposite  in  effect,  are  based  on  the  same  chord — a  domin¬ 
ant  seventh  chord  built  on  B-flat.  See  Example  38. 


Example  38. 


A:  "Le  gout  du  malheur,"  measures  30-3^, 
B:  "L'alerte  vieillesse,"  measures  l-3» 


On  the  first  beat  of  the  second  measure  of  "L'alerte  vieillesse," 
the  chord  is  enha rmon i ca 1 1 y  changed  to  E/G-sharp/D/F  (the  dominant 
ninth)  which  defines  the  A-minor  tonal  center  of  the  variation. 

The  character  of  "L'alerte  vieillesse"  is  angular  and  dis¬ 
sonant,  a  quality  further  emphasized  by  the  quick  tempo  and  the 
detached  style.  The  middle  section  features  another  melancholy 
melody  in  the  extreme  upper  register  of  the  piano;  this  is  a  direct 
quote  from  his  Two  Piano  Concerto  (measures  3^  to  k]  of  the  Larghetto) . 
See  Example  39. 
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Example  39.  "L'alerte  vieillesse,"  measures  27-34. 

Written  in  simple  ternary  form,  it  contrasts  a  lyrical  B 
section  with  sharply  articulated  outer  sections.  Werner  considers 
the  formal  outlines  of  ternary  structure  to  be  "especially  appro¬ 
priate  here  to  the  scherzo- 1 i ke  flavor  of  the  var i at ion."^^ 

Within  the  space  of  the  last  four  measures,  Poulenc  util¬ 
izes  six  octaves  of  the  piano  range  with  a  dynamic  shift  from 
^o r t i s s i mo  to  piano.  See  Example  40.  The  final  chord  of  the  var¬ 
iation  is  a  tierce  de  Picardie.  See  measure  49  of  Example  40,  page  61. 
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Example  hO.  "L'alerte  viei  Hesse,"  measures  43-50. 

(k)  "Cadence" 

Tempo  indication:  T res  large  et  tres  librement  =52) 

Key:  D  major 

Meter:  (4/4  =  12/8)  predominating  with  measures  of  4/5  and  6/8 

Poulenc's  insertion  of  another  "Cadence"  before  the  "Final" 
of  the  set  provides  a  structural  symmetry  in  the  work: 

"Preambule:"  "cadence" 

Eight  variations 
"Cadence" 

"Final" 

In  its  position  before  the  "Final"  the  "Cadence"  acts  as 
a  fanfare  before  the  closing  movement.  See  the  opening  four  measures 
in  Example  4l,  page  62. 

The  two-  to  three-octave  separations  of  the  scale  passages 
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and  the  ornamentation  of  these  patterns  (particularly  the 
effects  introducted  by  broken-chord  figurations)  create  a 
Spanish  quality  in  this  improvisatory  piece.  See  Example 
The  "Cadence"  subsides  to  a  pianissimo  at  the  c 
ends  on  the  dominant  of  the  "Final." 


gu i ta  r- 1 i ke 
quasi- 
41,  below, 
lose  and 


Example  4l .  "Cadence,"  measures  1-14 
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(1)  "Final" 

Tempo  indication:  Follement  vite,  mais  tres  precis  (^^=138) 

Key:  A  major 
Meter: 

Number  of  Measures:  100 


The  finale  of  Les  Soire^es  de  Nazelles  is  perhaps  the  most 
pianist ical ly  difficult  piece  in  the  seto  The  opening  subject,  in 
two  parts,  spans  two  octaves  and  is  to  be  played  "madly  fast."  See 
Example  A2. 


•  ^  ✓ 

The  Finale  is  marked  ^Fol  lement  vite.,  majs  tres  precis,  and 
is  intended  to  go  at  breakneck  speed.  It  is  one  of  those 
exercises  in  combining  verve  with  scrupulousness;  just  the 
sort  of  opposites,  in  fact,  that  Poulenc  aelighred  in 
bringing  together  to  test  the  player's  mettle.  ° 


Example  k2,  "Final^  "  measures  1-6. 
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Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  175 
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The  "Final"  features  three  third-relation  key  changes.  See  Example 

43. 


a: 


C: 
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"Final • 

measures 

5-6, 

"Final," 

measures 

9-12, 

"Final," 

measures 

21-24 
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The  closing  pages  of  the  work  are  more  affecting,  and 
constitute  a  kind  of  resume  of  the  themes  of  the  other 
movements .  87  - 


Animer 


Example  44,  "Final,"  measures  49-69, 

The  last  measures  of  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  are  a 
dynamically  and  harmonically  altered  reiteration  of  the  opening  of 
the  preceding  "Cadence."  See  Example  45. 
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Davies,  The  Gallic  Muscy  p.  175 
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Example  ^5.  A:  "Cadence,"  measures  1-6, 

B:  "Final,"'  measures  88-100. 


The  passage  beginning  in  measure  90  calls  for  a  pi 
sonority  common  in  Poulenc's  music.  See  Example  kS»  Part  B, 
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...the  dynamic  marking  "avec  les  deux  pedales"  is  one 
that  occurs  frequently  in  Poulenc's  piano  scores.  It 
is  designed  to  convey  a  soft  haze  of  sound  which  he 
managed  to  make  all  his  own.  A  marvellous  example  of 
this  is  ^Qynd  in  the  closing  bars  of  Les  Soirees  de 
Nazel leso^^ 


The  final  two  measures  of  the  piece  feature  an  unexpected 
pianistic  effect — after  striking  the  keys  to  produce  a  fort i ss imo 
C  major  chord,  the  keys  of  its  inversion  are  redepressed  in  the 
middle  register  of  the  piano  and  the  dampers  released — leaving  this 
1-^  chord  to  ring  briefly  and  almost  inaudibly  without  the  original 
outer  tonic  voices.  See  Example  46. 


Example  46.  "Final.,"  measures  96-100# 
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Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  162. 
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iv.  Conclusion 

Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Poulenc's  creative  gifts  in  keyboard  writing.  In  spite  of  Poulenc's 
condemnation  of  this  suite,  it  has  been  recognized  by  many  performers 
and  critics  as  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  pianistic  repertoire. 

As  many  of  Poulenc's  typical  keyboard  techniques  are  illustrated  in 
this  set,  a  brief  resume  of  these  characteristics  as  well  as  a  survey 
of  critical  opinion  provides  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 

The  informal  evenings  in  the  Touraine  that  inspired  the 
suite  are  subtly  realized  by  Poulenc's  continuous  changes  of  mood, 
meter,  and  harmony.  Despite  the  intentionally  improvised  character 
of  the  suite,  Poulenc  manages  to  achieve  unification  of  these  musical 
"portraits"  in  two  major  ways:  (l)  altered  repetition  of  thematic 
fragments  (in  some  cases  direct  reiteration  of  previous  material); 
and,  (2)  harmonic  links  (usually  domi nant- ton i c  relationships) 
between  variations. 

Although  Poulenc's  harmonic  vocabulary  was  basically 
traditional,  he  achieved  striking  effects  through  imaginative  altera¬ 
tions  and  functional  ambiguities  (most  often  a  mixing  of  tonic  and 
dominant  harmonies). 

His  mastery  of  the  keyboard  is  illustrated  by  his  wide 
palette  of  pianistic  colors,  effective  use  of  the  entire  piano  range, 
and  distinctive  use  of  the  pedals.  He  chose  his  sonorities  with 
great  care  and  originality  and  was  equally  meticulous  in  indicating 


their  execution. 
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Poulenc's  lyrical  powers  are  prominently  featured  in  Les 
Soirees  de  Nazelies — many  of  the  variations  (or  parts  of  them)  make 
prominent  use  of  vocal  lines.  The  suite  is  intended  to  be  a  diver¬ 
sion  and  is  written  in  salon  style,  its  function  being  that  of 
entertainment  and  immediate  accessibility.  The  eclecticism  which 
characterizes  Poulenc's  style  and  for  which  he  was  often  criticized 
seems  especially  appropriate  in  this  suite.  One  can  find  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  several  composers:  Chabrier,  Debussy,  Ravel,  Stravinsky, 
Satie;  there  are  even  borrowings  from  his  own  previous  compositions. 

Poulenc  creates  remarkably  original  contrasts  as  each 
variation  differs  dramatically  in  emotional  intention  from  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  He  provides  us  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  sentiment  evidenced 
by  both  the  titles  and  the  content  of  each  variation;  he  appears 
witty  and  sarcastic  one  moment,  quiet  and  melancholy  the  next. 

Poulenc's  critics  give  the  following  assessments: 

Denis  Matthevys: 

The  improvisatory  Les  Soir^s  de  Nazelies  has  a  brash, 

Prokofiev! an  sweep...  ” 

Kent  Werner: 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  however,  that  such  works  as  the 
Trois  Pieces,  Napol i ,  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelies,  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  nocturnes  (I937)  escape  this  charge  of  super¬ 
ficiality  by  the  virtue  of  sound  musical  va 1 ues--va 1 ues 
which  amply  reward  the  efforts  of  a  serious  pianist. 50 

89 

Keyboard  Mus ic ,  p^  2kS. 

^^"Harmonic  Style,"  p.  k2. 
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John  Gill espi e: 

The  last  [Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles]  is  one  of  his  most 
important  keyboard  wr i t i ngs . . .The  memories  evoked  are 
distinctly  delightful;  echoes  of  the  music  hall,  flashes 
of  parody,  impudent  dissonances,  and  a  masterful  lyric 
qua  1 i ty  ' 

Laurence  Davies: 

...the  piano  works  Napol i  and  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles 
though  they  have  often  been  admired  by  others,  were 
treated  contumely  by  the  composer  himself:  he  felt  he 
had  failed  in  these  works,  and  was  not  constrained  to 
disguise  the  fact  from  his  contemporaries .. .Taken  in  all, 
it  is  probably  the  composer's  best  piano  work,  and  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  great  keyboard  suites  of  Debussy 
and  Ravel .92 

Friskdn  and  Freundlich: 

Perhaps  the  Napol i  suite  and  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles  may 
be  considered  his  most  important  works  for  piano  solo. 

They  require  a  considerable  pianistic  achievement  for  a 
convincing  performance .99 

Norman  Demuth: 

This  latter  work  [Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles]  is  vastly  superior 
to  anything  else  which  Poulenc  has  written,  except  for  the 
famous  Pastourel 1 e  which  was  his  contribution  to  L ' Eventa i 1 
de  Jeanne.  Here  Poulenc  seems  to  have  taken  more  trouble 
than  usual,  in  spite  of  the  improvisatory  nature  of  the  music. 
Generally,  his  ideas  appear  trivial  and  superficial,  his  style 
far  too  uniform  and  the  material  not  sufficiently  original  9^ 

Paul  Collaer: 

This  spirit  of  Chopin  suddenly  appears  in  Les  Soirees  de 
Nazel 1 es o  These  works  reflect  and  comment  upon  bygone 
times  which  are  loved  and  missedo95 

Keyboard  Music,  p.  370. 

^^The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  175. 

93 

Piano  Music,  p.  228. 

94 

French  Piano  Music,  pp.  115”116. 

^^Modern  Music,  p.  271. 
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AN  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF 

POULENC'S  MUSIC  FOR  KEYBOARD^ 
Solo  Piano  Music 


1918:  Mouvements  Perpetuels.  Published  by  Chester. 

Dedicated  to  Valentin  Gross. 

Mouvements  Perpetuels  consists  of  three  short  movements: 

I  Assez  modere 
I  I  Tres  modeVe 
I  I  I  Alerte 

Mouvements  Perpetuels  was  composed  at  an  old  school-room 
piano  while  Poulenc  was  working  as  a  typist  for  the  Ministry 
of  Aviation;  it  was  his  first  published  work.  The  set  was  re¬ 
vised  by  the  composer  in  1962,  and  is  now  in  its  forty-seventh 
edition.  Poulenc's  teacher  Ricardo  Vines  premiered  the  work 
at  one  of  a  series  of  concerts  called  Lyre  et  Palette  held  at 
the  Rue  Huyghens  studio. 

Critical  comments: 

Henry  Hell: 

Spontaneous  and  most  attractively  melodious,  they 
display,  in  a  manner  of  Satie,  a  genre  of  eight¬ 
eenth-century  harpsichord  composers  tastefully 
spiced  with  the  still  new  twentieth-century  notions 
of  dissonance.^ 


The  annotations  contained  in  the  appendix  are  complete  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  existence  and  availability  of  material  permits.  This 
will  explain  why  some  descriptions  are  lengthy  while  other  pieces  are 
merely  1  i  sted. 

2 

Francis  Poulenc,  p .  8 . 
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Alfred  Cortot: 

Houvements  Perpe^tuels  were  reflections  of  the  iron¬ 
ical  outlook  of  Satie  adapted  to  the  sensitive 
standards  of  the  current  intellectual  circles.^ 

Laurence  Davies: 

These  three  miniatures  have  retained  their  popularity 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  they  illustrate  very  well 
some  of  the  notorious  Poulenc  mannerisms.  The  ambu¬ 
latory  bass  of  the  first  number  is  comically  under¬ 
mined  by  the  deliberate  wrong-note  harmony  of  the 
upper  part. ..In  the  second  of  the  set,  the  simplicity 
of  the  opening  scales,  in  contrary  motion,  gives  us 
a  clue  to  another  of  the  composer's  trai ts. . .namely 
his  willingness  to  commit  to  paper  the  most  banal 
thoughts  as  long  as  these  possess  a  spontaneity  and 
a  kind  of  appealing  natural  ism. . .The  piano  writing 
in  this  suite. is  usually  traced  to  the  Influence  of 
Satie. ..It  is  equally  possible,  however,  to  detect 
other  influences  at  work.  The  detached  seconds  in 
the  right  hand  part  of  the  second  Mouvement  are 
reminiscent  of  similar  devices  in  Ravel's  Jeux  d'eau; 
while  bars  four  to  five  of  the  Finale  recall  very 
clearly  the  passage  marked  express i f  towards  the 
end  of  Debussy's  Hi  nst  rel  s 

1919:  Va 1 se.  Published  by  Eschig  and  Associated  Music. 

Va 1 se  Is  originally  from  the  set  entitled  Album  des  Six. 
Each  member  of  the  "French  Six"  contributed  a  piano  piece  to 
the  set  which  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by  the  com¬ 
poser.  It  is  the  only  occasion  that  the  entire  group  collab¬ 
orated  on  a  single  work.^ 

Album  des  Six 


Prelude  (mockingly  dedicated  to  General  Clapier  by 
Georges  Auric) . 

— - 

Quoted  in  Ewen,  Composers  Since  1900>  P*  ^26. 
h 

The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  I60. 

^Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  98. 
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Romance  Sans  Paroles  by  Louis  Durey. 

$a rabande  by  Arthur  Honegger. 

Mazurka  (written  some  time  before)  by  Darius  Milhaud. 
Valse  by  Francis  Poulenc. 

Pastoral e  by  Germaine  Tailleferre. 

Critical  Comments: 

Friskin  and  Freundlich: 

Short,  rapid  caricature.^ 

James  Harding: 

This  mechanical  little  piece  must  have  been  the 
sort  of  thing  he  indulged  in  at  the  keyboard  while 
looking  for  an  idea,  and  it  added  nothing  to  his 
reputat ion.^ 

1920-21 :  Five  Impromptus,  Op.  8.  Published  by  Chester. 
Dedicated  to  Marcel le  Meyer. 


Five 

1 mpromptus 

1 

Tres  agite” 

1  1 

A1 1 egro  vivace 

1  i  i 

Tres  modere 

iV 

V iol ent 

V 

Andante 

Poulenc  himself  introduced  these  short  character  pieces 
in  August,  1922,  in  a  concert  of  modern  music  during  a  festi¬ 
val  held  in  Salzburg. 

Critical  comments: 

H i nson: 

o 

Short  parody  pieces  in  varied  moods. 

Piano  Mus ic,  p.  229. 

^The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  98. 

8 

Maurice  Hinson,  Guide  to  the  Pianist's  Repertoire 
(Bloomington:  Indiana  Un i vers i ty  Press) ,  1973,  p.  ^9^. 


J 


Friskjn  and  Freundlich: 


Ih 


1 

Ag i tated 

perpetual  motion 

1 1 

B  rusque , 

V i vac ious  wa 1 tz 

1 1 1 

Sat i r ica 1 

,  jazz- 

-like 

IV 

Violent 

V 

Sombre  Andante, 

funerea 1  qua  1 i ty 

Suite  in  C . 

Publ  i 

ished  by  Chestero 

Ded 

icated  to  R 

i cardo 

V 1 nes . 

Su  i 

te  i  n  C 

1 

Presto 

C 

ma  J  0  r 

1  1 

Andante 

B» 

■flat  major 

1  1  1 

Vif 

C 

ma  j  0  r 

Critical  comments: 

Friskin  and  Freundlich: 

A  light  workj  predominantly  on  the  white  keys.  Folk 
and  popular  qualities  to  the  melodies.  Ambulatory 
qualities  to  the  end  movements,  constantly  busy  and 
propulsive.  Moderate  d i f f i cu 1 ty . ^ ^ 

H I nson: 


Three  short  movements,  mainly  diatonic,  busy 
moderately  difficult.'^ 

1921 :  Promenades .  Published  by  Chester. 

Promenades  depicts  ten  means  of  transportation: 

I  A  Pied:  Noncha 1  ant 
I  I  En  Auto:  T res  ag i te. 

I  I  I  A  Cheva  1  :  ModeVe 
I V  En  Bateau :  Ag i te 


9 

Piano  Hus i c,  p.  229. 


10 


Ibid 


11 


Guide,  p.  klk 
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V 

En 

Avion:  Li 

snt 

VI 

En 

Autobus : 

T  rep i dant 

VI  1 

En 

Vo i tu  re : 

Tres  lent 

VI  1  1 

En 

C hem  in  de 

Fer:  Vif 

IX 

A  Bicyclette 

:  V  i  te 

X 

En 

D i 1 igence 

:  Lent 

These  ten  pieces  were  revised  and  corrected  by  Poulenc 
in  1952.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Artur  Rubinstein.  Poulenc 
himself  introduced  Promenades  at  the  sixth  concert  of  the 
International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  Festival  in 
Salzburg  on  August  7,  1923° 

Critical  comment:  ' 

1  2 

Maurice  Hinson  describes  the  set  as  "moderately  difficult." 
1921 (?):  Caprice  in  C.  Published  by  Salabert. 

Caprice  in  C  is  based  on  the  Finale  of  Bal  Masque,  a 
secular  cantata  by  Poulenc.  Maurice  Hinson  describes  it  as 
being  "  'music-hall'  style,  contrasting  habaTiera  mid-section. 

13 

Effective." 

1922-1925:  Napol i .  Published  by  Salabert  and  Rouart-Lerol 1 e. 
Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Juliette  Meerovich. 

Napol i : 

I  Barcarolle:  Assez  anime 
I  I  Nocturne:  Lent 
I  I  I  Caprice  Italien:  Presto 

"ibid.,  p.  k<ik. 

"ibid.,  p.  k%. 
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Poulenc  was  inspired  to  write  Napol i  after  a  visit  to  Italy 
in  1922  with  Darius  Milhaud  where  he  met  Malipiero  and 
Casella.  The  suite  was  completed  at  Nazelles  in  1925. 

C  r i t i ca 1  comments : 

Friskln  and  Freundlich: 

Barcarol 1 e:  Short  lyric  piece,  melody  with  accom¬ 
paniment,  crossed  meters,  piquant  harmonies. 

Nocturne:  Atmospheric,  lush,  short.  Brusque 
middle  section. 

Caprice  I tal ien:  Brilliant,  pianistic  flourish 
and  dance  tunes.  Long  and  difficult.  Bril- 
1 iant  close. ^  ^ 


Hell: 

Not  published  until  1925>  this  three-movement  suite 
has  found  favor  with  several  of  the  outstanding 
pianists  of  today,  among  them  Rubinstein  and  Arrau-- 
unaccountably ,  for  it  must  be  put  down,  along  with 
the  P romenades ,  as  one  of  the  composer's  least  suc¬ 
cessful  pianistic  ach i evements . ^ ^ 

H i nson: 

One  of  Poulenc's  best  piano  works. 

19271  Pastou rel 1 e.  Published  by  Heugel  and  Chester. 

Pastourel le  is  originally  from  a  ballet  entitled  L ' Even- 
tail  de  Jeanne,  jointly  composed  by  Poulenc,  Ravel,  Ferroud, 
Ibert,  Manuel,  Delannoy,  Roussel,  Milhaud,  Auric,  and  Schmitt. 
Pastou  rel 1 e  is  the  piano  arrangement  of  the  orchestral  piece 
which  Poulenc  contributed  to  this  children's  ballet,  written 
for  Madame  Jeanne  Dubost.  Jeanne  Dubost  was  a  well-known 


14 

P iano  Mus i c,  p.  229. 
^ ^Poulenc,  p.  24. 
^^Guide,  p.  495. 
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Parisian  hostess  who  liked  to  entertain  musicians,  artists, 
and  left-wing  politicians.  Some  of  her  guests  wished  to 
express  their  gratitude  for  her  hospitality,  and  the  result 
was  L'Eventail  de  Jeanne. The  first  performance  of  this 
ballet  divertissement  was  danced  at  her  home  by  ballerinas 
from  the  Opera.  The  first  public  performance  was  March  k. 


1929 

at  the  Paris  Opera 

L'Enventail  de  Jeanne 

1  Maurice  Ravel 

Fanfare 

(four  hands) 

1  1 

P.  0.  Ferroud 

Marche 

(four  hands) 

1  1  1 

Jacques  Ibert 

Va  1  se 

(two  hands) 

IV 

Roland  Manuel 

Canar i e 

(two  hands) 

V 

Marcel  Dellanoy 

Bouree 

(four  hands) 

VI 

Albert  Roussel 

Sarabande 

(four  hands) 

VI  1 

Darius  M i lhaud 

Pol  ka 

(two  hands) 

VI  1  1 

Francis  Poulenc 

Pastourel le 

(two  hands) 

IX 

Georges  Auric 

Rondeau 

(two  hands) 

X 

Florent  Schmitt 

Kermesse-Va 1 se 

(four  hands) 

P  i  ece 

breve  sur  le  nom  d 

'Albert  Roussel . 

Pub  1 i shed  by  Leduc 

Tres  anime 


This  piano  piece  was  completed  at  Noizay  in  March,  1929. 
The  letters  of  Albert  Roussel's  name  are  notated  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  this  short  piece  as  follows: 


Tres  anime 


L  B  E  R  T 


0  U  SS  E  L 

'  -  ■  .  •  > 


S 


1 


— r - : — y - jr 


fYiT 


:r 


V 


17. 


N.  Slonimsky,  Music  Since  1900»  fourth  edition  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner^s  Sons,  1971)  ,  p.  312.  ~ 
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Werner  describes  Poulenc's  use  of  letters  in  this  composition 

Poulenc's  essay  into  musical  anagrams  is  more  sym¬ 
bolic  than  literal;  B-flat  stands  for  both  B  and  R 
for  example.  Lyrical,  short,  and  of  moderate  dif¬ 
ficulty.  The  quiet  ending  strongly  suggests  that 
last  movement  of  the  Aubade  (written  in  the  same 
year)  .  ^ 8 

1927-1959:  Three  Novel lettes.  Published  by  Chester. 

No.  1  in  C  major 

Dedicated  to  "ma  Tante  Lienard." 

Modere  sans  lenteur 


This  novel  I et te  was  completed  at  Nazelles  in  October, 
1927  and  was  later  revised  by  the  composer.  Les  Soirees  de 
Nazel 1 es  is  the  only  other  piano  piece  dedicated  to  Poulenc's 
Aunt  Lienard, 

No,  2  In  B-flat  minor 
Dedicated  to  Louis  Laloy, 

Tres  rapide  et  rythme 

This  novel  1 ette  was  completed  at  Amboise  in  1928  and 
revised  In  1939. 

No,  3  In  E  minor 

Dedicated  to  "my  dear  friend  Gibson." 

Andantino  tranqu I  1  lo 

The  piece  is  based  on  a  theme  by  Manuel  de  Falla  (E 1 
Amor  Brujo)  and  was  written  thirty-two  years  later  than  the 
two  previous  novel  1 ettes .  The  theme  is  as  follows: 


18 


Werner,  "Plano  Music,"  p,  19 
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El  Amor  Brujo 
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^928:  Trois  Pieces.  Published  by  Heugel. 

This  set,  consisting  of  a  Pastorale,  Hymne,  and  Toccata, 
is  dedicated  to  Ricardo  Vines.  Poulenc  published  a  new 
edition  of  this  work  in  1953. 

I  .  Pastoral 
Calme  et  myst^rieux 

Although  Trois  Pieces  was  not  published  until  1928,  Pastor- 
had  been  written  in  1918,  before  Mouvements  Perpetuels,  thus 
making  it  Poulenc's  earliest  work  that  has  been  published.  It  is 
described  by  Friskin  and  Freundl ich  as  "Short,  atmospheric."^^ 

I  I o  Hymne 
Modere 

Processional  chordal  opening,  florid  melody  leading  to 
some  elaboration  and  a  return  to  double  forteo  Quiet  ending. 

Ml.  Toccata 
T res  an  I  me 

Bravura  perpetual  motion.  Alternating  hands,  passage  play¬ 
ing,  broken  chord  figures,  swinging  melodies. 

19 

Piano  Music,  p.  228. 
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1929-1938:  Huit  Nocturnes.  Published  by  Heugel o 

I .  Nocturne 
C  major 
Sans  trainer 

Dedicated  to  Suzette  and  completed  in  1929. 
I  I  .  Nocturne 


A  major 

N  .  / 

tres  anime 

Dedicated  to  Janine  Salles  and  completed  in  Paris,  1933. 
Ml.  Noctu  rne 

Subtitled  “Les. cloches  de  Malines" 

F  major 

modere  mais  sans  lenteur 


Dedicated  to  Paul  Collaer  and  completed  at  Malines,  193^. 
IV.  Nocturne 


Subtitled  "Bal  Fantome" 

C  minor 

Tres  las  et  piano 

Dedicated  to  Julien  Green  and  completed  in  Rome,  March, 

193^. 

This  nocturne  bears  the  following  inscription: 

Pas  une  note  des  valses  ou  des  scottishes  ne 
se  perdait  toute  la  maison,  si  bien  que  le 
malade  eut  sa  part  de  la  fete  et  put  rever  sur 
son  grabat  aux  bonnes  annees  de  sa  jeunesse.22 

~  22 

Henri  Hell  offers  a  translation:  "Not  a  note  of  the 
waltzes  or  Schottisches  was  lost  throughout  the  house,  so  that  the 
sick  person  was  able  to  take  part  in  the  rejoicings,  dreaming  on  his 
bed  of  the  happy  years  of  his  youtho"  See  Poulenc ,  p.  43. 
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V.  Noctu  rne 

Subtitled  "Phalenes" 

D  minor 

P  res  to  mi s ter i oso 

Dedicated  to  Jean  Michel  Frank. 

VI  .  Noctu  rne 
G  major 

T res  calme  ma i s  sans  trainer 

Dedicated  to  Waldeman  Stegher  and  completed  at  Noizay, 
May,  1934. 

VII.  Noctu  rne 
B  major 
Assez  al lant 

Dedicated  to  Fred  Timar  and  completed  in  August,  1935. 

VIII.  Nocturne 
E-flat  major 
Tres  mode  re 

This  nocturne  serves  as  a  coda  to  the  cycle  and  was 
completed  at  Noizay,  December,  1938. 

Critical  comments: 

Friski.n  and  Freundlich: 

More  twilight  than  nocturnal!  A  cycle  assembled 
from  various  creative  periods .. .Melod ical ly  the 
style  is  strongly  popular,  sentimental  in  flavor, 
supported  by  lush  harmonies  and  widely-spaced 
sonorous  f igurat ion.23 


23 


P 


ano  Mus i c. 


p.  229. 
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H i nson: 

Popular  melodic  style,  rich  harmonies,  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  writing.  ^ 

1932-1941 :  Douze  Improvisations.  Published  by  Rouart-Lerol 1 e  and 

Sa 1 abert . 

Published  in  two  collections  with  six  pieces  in  each. 

VOLUME  I 

I .  Improvisation 
G  minor 

Presto  ritmico 

Dedicated  to  Madame  Long  de  Marl iave. 

I  I o  I mprovi sat ion^ 

A-flat  major 
Assez  anime 

Dedicated  to  Louis  Duffey. 

I  1  I o  Improv i sat  ion 
G  minor 

Presto  tres  sec 

Dedicated  to  Brigitte  Manceaux, 

IV.  I mprovi sat  ion 
A-flat  major 
Presto  con  fuoco 
Dedicated  to  Claude  Popelin. 

V.  Improvi sat  ion 
A  minor 

Modere'  mais  sans  lenteur 
Dedicated  to  Georges  Auric. 

2h 

Guide,  p.  495. 
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V I .  I mprovi sat  ion 
G-flat  major 

A  toute  Vitesse 

/■ 

Dedicated  to  Jacques  Fevrier. 

This  set  was  completed  at  Noizay,  December,  1932. 
VOLUMF  I  I 

VII.  Improvisation. 

C  major 

Modere  sans  lenteur 

Dedicated  to  Comtesse  A.  J.  de  Noailles. 

VIII.  Improvisation 
A  minor 

Presto 

Dedicated  to  Nora  Georges  Auric. 

I X.  Improvisation 
D  major 

Presto  possible  tres  sec  et  tres  net 
Dedicated  to  TheVese  Dorny. 

X.  Improvisation 
Subtitled  Eloge  des  Gammes 
F  major 

Modl're  sans  trainer 
Dedicated  to  Jacques  Lerolle. 

XI •  Improvisation 
G  minor 
Assez  anime^ 


Dedicated  to  Claude  Delaincourt. 


'W 


r 
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X  I  I o  I mprovi sat  ion 

V 

Subtitled  Hommage  a  Schubert 
E-flat  major 

Mouvement  de  valse  a  1^  temps 

Dedicated  to  Edwige  Feuillere. 

This  set  was  completed  in  Paris,  November,  1941. 
Critical  comments: 


Hell: 

The  twelve  I mprov i sat i ons  contain  some  of  Poulenc's 
best  piano  musTcT^3 

Friskin  and  Freundjich: 

Informal  pieces  of  moderate  length,  salon  style; 
in  turn  suave,  tongue-in-cheek,  gavotte- 1 i ke, 
march-like,  lyric,  and  brilliant. 26 

H i nson: 

27 

Informal,  moderate  length,  varied  moods. 

1932:  I ntermede.  Published  by  Salabert. 

D  minor. 


1933: 


Vi  1 lageoises.  Published  by  Salabert  and  Rouart-Lerol le. 
Subtitled  Petites  Pieces  Enfantines 


Dedicated  to  Louis  Jouvet. 


Completed  at  Montmartre,  February,  1933,  and  consists  of  the 
following  movements: 


2-5 

Poulenc,  p.  44. 

26 


Plano  Music,  po  230. 


I  .  Va 1 se  Tyrol ienne 
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D  major 
Ga  i 

I  I  .  Staccato 


Pas  vite 


Rusti 

i  que 

major 

V  i  f  et 

ga  i 

Pol  ka 

E-flat 

major 

Sans  h^te 

Pet i te 

Ronde 

D  major 

Assez  anime-tres  rythme 


VI .  Coda 
D  major 
Tempo  1 

Critical  comments: 

Friskin  and  Freundlich: 

Five  little  children's  pieces  and  a  code  (Resume) o 
Easy  waltz,  march,  lively  melody,  polka,  and  a 
round.  Everything  melodic.  Attractive  group  for 
young  students.  28 

H  inson: 

Five  pieces  for  young  people.  Attractive  melodic 
and  harmonic  writing. 29 

28 

Piano  Mus ic,  p.  230. 

^^Guide,  p.  495 o 
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1933: 


Feu  I ] ] ets  d ' A 1  bum.  Published  by  Salabert  and  Roua rt-Lerol 1 e. 
I o  Ariette 


G  major 
Dec i 6e 


Dedicated  to  Yvonne  Martin 

"Recalling  an  earlier  manner,  it  bears  an 
obvious  relationship  to  the  Adaq ietto  from 
Les  BicheSo"3Q 

I  I .  Reve 


A  minor 
A1 1 egretto 

Dedicated  to  Ao  Bessan 

31 

"Melody  over  repeated  chords." 
III.  G i gue 

B-flat  major 
Prest i ss imo 


Dedicated  to  Marcel le  Meyer 

"Mostly  for  two  voices,  middle  section  in 
popular,  sentimental  style. "32 

Critical  comment: 

Hinson; 

Interesting  part  writing  in  the  outside 
movements 


^^Hell,  Poulenc,  p.  kk 

^Vriskin  and  Freundlich,  P  iano  Mus  i  c ,  p.  229. 


32 


Ibid. 


33 


Gu i de ,  p.  49 A. 
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1933"193^:  I n termezzo.  Published  by  Salabert. 

C  major 

Presto  con  fuoco 


Dedicated  to  Dro  Raymond  Mol  let. 
Completed  in  Paris,  March,  193^. 
Critical  comments: 

Werner: 


A  presto  con  fuoco  whose  St rav i nsky- 1 i ke  initial 
motor  rhythms  give  way  to  a  typical  Poulenc  lyri¬ 
cism  later  in  the  piece. 


H i nson: 


193^: 


A  del i ghtful 
I ntermezzo.  Publ 
D-flat  major 
‘Hinson:  "Quiet, 


presto  con  fuoco. 

ished  by  Salabert  and  Rouart-Lerol 1 e. 

jnoderately  d  i  f f  i cu  1 1 


193^“1935:  P resto.  Published  by  Salabert  and  Chester. 


B-flat  major 
Presto  possible 


Dedicated  to  Vladimir  Horowitz. 

It  is  very  brief  (ih  minutes). 

Critical  comments: 

Friskin  and  Freundlich: 

Staccato  passage  playing,  melody  over  broken- 
chord  figuration,  legato  middle  section.  Light, 
pointed  style.  Good  short  encore. 


3A 

"Piano  Music,"  p.  19 

^^Guide.  p.  GSS, 

37 

iano  Mus ic,  p.  229. 
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H  i nson: 


Fresh,  whimsical 
encore.  Requires 


staccato  etude, 
fac  i  1  i 


Exce 1 1 ent 


193^“1935:  Bad i nage .  Published  by  Salabert  and  Chester. 


Assez  anime"^. 

Dedicated  to  Christiane. 

Completed  at  Noizay,  December  193^  and  bears  the  following 
i nscr ipt ion: 

Dans  les  verres  tiedit  1  'orangeade 
Un  soi r  d 'Aout 
N ' importe  lequel . 

Raymond  Radiguet 

39 

Hinson:  "A  salon  'piece  of  moderate  difficulty." 

193^“1935:  Humoresque.  Published  by  Chester,  Salabert,  and  Rouart- 

Lerol 1 e. 

Prestissimo  molto  staccato 
Dedicated  to  Walter  Gieseking 

An 

Hinson:  "Moderately  difficulto" 

19351  Suite  Franqaise,  d'apres  Claude  Gervaise.  Published  by  Durand. 
Dedicated  to  Edouard  Bourdet 

Completed  at  Noizay,  October,  1935,  and  consists  of  the 
following  movements: 

* •  Bransle  de  Bourgogne 

Gai,  mais  sans  hate 

1  I •  Pavane 

Grave  et  mel anchol ique 


^^Guide, 


39 


4bid. 
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ill.  Petite  marche  mi  I i ta I  re 
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Mouvement  de  pas  redoubi^ 

I V.  Comp ] a i nte 

Calme  et  melancolique 

V,  Bransle  de  Champagne 
Hodere,  mais  sans  lenteur 

^ ^ •  S ic i 1 i enne 
Tres  doucement 


VI  I o  Car i 1  Ion 

Tres  anime,  tres  gai  (alia  breve) 


Critical  comments: 


Werner: 


Here  Poulenc  attempts  to  translate  the  I6th  cen¬ 
tury  idiom  of  Claude  Gervaise  into  his  own  century; 
modal  progressions,  m.odal  cadences,  I6th  century 
dance  rhythms  and  forms  are  joined  to  passages  of 
sharply  dissonant  character,  pentatonic  structures, 
and  other  20th  century  techniques. 


Hinson: 


Seven  sixteenth-century  French  dances  freely 
arranged  in  Poulenc's  harmonic  and  modal  language. 
Diatonic.  Intermediate  to  moderately  difficult. 

1936:  Les  Soirees  de  Nazelles.  Published  by  Durand. 

Dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Aunt  Lie"nard.  Completed  at  Noizay, 

October  1,  1936  and  consists  of  the  following  movements: 

Pr/ambule 

cadence 

I ,  Le  Comble  de  la  distinction 

II.  Le  coeur  s u r  la  main 


^"Piano  Music,"  p.  I9. 

L  o 

Guide,  p.  495. 
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III.  La  desinvolture  et  la  discretion 

IV.  La  suite  dans  les  idees 

V.  Le  charme  enjoleur 

V I .  Le  contentment  de  sol 

VII.  Le  gout  du  malheur 

VIII.  L'alerte  viei I lesse 
Cadence 

Final 

1937:  Bour/e  au  Pavilion  d'Auvergne.  Published  by  Salabert. 

From  the  Album  A  i  'Exposition,  which  includes  musical  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Paris  Exposition  by  Auric,  Ibert,  Milhaud,  and 
others. 

Critical  comment: 

Friskin  and  Freundlich: 

Excellent  for  young  players,  melody  over  drone  in 
the  bass,  drum  effects.  Short. 

19^0:  Melancol ie.  Published  by  Eschig. 

Tres  mode re 

Dedicated  to  Raymond  Des touches. 

Completed  in  August,  19^0. 

Critical  comments: 

Werner: 

Poulenc  here  reveals  a  strong  Faure^ influence  in 
this  pastoral,  nocturna 1 - 1 i ke  piece,  with  flowing 
melodic  lines  supported  by  chordal  f igurat ion.^^ 


43 

Plano  Music,  p.  230. 

44 

“Piano  Music,'*  p.  19. 
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^5 


H i nson: 

A  romantic  pastorale.  Moderately  difficult, 

19^0:  Histoire  de  Babar  le  petit  ^le"phant.  Published  by  Chester. 
This  work  is  for  narrator  and  piano  and  takes  twenty-two 
minutes  for  performance. 

Critical  comment: 

H i nson: 

Contains  some  of  Poulenc's  most  charming  piano 
wri t i ng .. .sect  ions  may  be  excerpted. 

19^3”19^7:  I ntermezzo.  Published  by  Eschig. 

A- flat  major 

Tres  allant,  tout  droit,  sans  aucun  rubato 
Dedicated  to  Madame  Mante  Rostand 
Completed  in  Paris,  March,  197^. 

Critical  comment: 

H I nson: 

Faure  influences,  melody  supported  by  widely- 
spaced  figuration.  Romantic,  salon  style.  ^7 

1951 J  Theme  Varie.  Published  by  Eschig. 

Dedicated  to  Genevieve  Sienkiewicz 

Completed  at  Noizay,  September,  1951. 

Theme 


A-flat 


Tres  calme  et  sans  hSte 


i de,  p.  496, 


46 


Ibid. 


^AbiU. 


i:-- 


Variation  I:  Joyeuse 

A-flat  major 
Allegro  mo] to 
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Variation  II: 

Nob  1  e 

E  major 

Lent 

Variat  ion  Ml. 

Pas tora le 

C  major 

A1 1  eg  ret  to 

Variation  IV: 

Sarcast ique 

A  major 

A1 legro  mol  to, 

tres  violent 

Variation  V: 

Mel ancol i que 

B-flat  minor 

Tres  cal  me 

Variation  VI: 

1 roni que 

C  major 

A1 legretto 

Variation  VII: 

E 1  eg i aque 

A  major 

Excess i vement 

1  ent 

Variat ion  VIII 

:  Volubi le 

Presto 


Variation  IX:  Fantasque 
E-flat  major 
A1 1  eg  ro  mol  to 


I  • 


{ 
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Variation  X:  Syb i ] i ne 


F  minor 
Bien  lent 


Va r i a t ion  XI:  Final 
A“flat  major 
A1 1  eg  ro  mol  to 


Critical  comments: 

Werner: 

Unlike  the  variations  found  in  Les  Soirees  de 
Nazel 1 es .  this  set  utilizes  a  readily  recogniz¬ 
able  theme  throughout  its  eleven  variations.  The 
treatment  is  varied  and  imaginative:  each  varia¬ 
tion  carries  with  it  a  subtitle. 

H i nson: 

Z^g 

A  banal  theme  with  eleven  well-crafted  variations. 
1952:  I ntermede.  Published  by  Salabert. 

Sans  lenteur 


Completed  in  Paris,  June,  1952. 


1958:  Thirteenth  improvisation.  Published  by  Salabert. 
A  minor 

Allegro  commodo 

Dedicated  to  Madame  Auguste  Lambiotte 
Completed  in  Cannes,  March,  1958. 

48 

"Piano  Mus i c,"  p.  92. 

49 

Guide,  p.  496. 
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1958:  Fourteenth  Improvisation.  Published  by  Salabert. 

D-flat  major 

i960:  Fifteenth  Improvisation.  Published  by  Salabert. 

Subtitled  Hommage  a  Edith  Piaf 
C  minor 

Tres  V I te  surtcut  sans  trainer. 

This  is  Poulenc's  last  work  for  piano.  It  was  completed  in 
Paris,  March,  I96O. 


Music  for  Two  Pianos 


1953:  L ' Emba rquement  pour  Cythere.  Published  by  Eschig. 
Subtitled  Va 1 se-Muset te  for  two  pianos 
Tres  vite  et  gai 

It  bears  the  following  dedication: 

A  Henri  Lavorelle  cette  evocation  des  bords  de 
la  Maine  chers  mon  enfance.  Tres  amicalement, 
Francis  Poulenc,  October,  1951. 

Critical  comment: 

Hell: 

The  film  score  of  Le  Voyage  en  Amerique  (1950  is 
for  two  pianos,  from  which  the  work  L ' Emba rquemant 
pour  Cythere  was  later  arranged,  a  delightful  piece 
which  might  be  a  musical  counterpart  of  a  painting 
by  Raoul  Dufy. 50 

1953*.  Sonate  Pour  Deux  Pianos.  Published  by  Eschig. 

Dedicated  to^'cold  et  Fizdale  avec  autant  d’amitie  que 
d '  admi  rat  ion. 


Completed  at  Noizay,  Spring,  1953. 


50 


Poulenc, 


p.  48. 
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I .  P  ro logue 

Extremement  lent  et  calme 
I  I .  Allegro  mol  to 
T  res  rythme^ 

Mi.  Andante  lyrico 
Lentement 
I  Vo  Ep i ] ogue 

AMegro  g  iocoso 


Music  for  Piano  Duet 

1918-1939*  P re  1 ude.  Published  by  Chester. 

Dedicated  to  Mademoiselle  Simone  Tilliard 

Completed  in  June,  1918;  a  revised  edition  was  published  in 

1939. 

1 .  Prel ude 
Mod^re 

I  I o  Rust ique 
Na’i  f  et  lent 


III.  Final 


Tres  vite 


Ernest  Ansermet  offered  an  appraisal  of  this  work  when  it  was 

published  by  Chester  in  1919^ 

I  do  not  wish  to  hide  my  pleasure  in  seeing  this 
music  which  strikes  me  as  the  most  genuine  and 
alive  music  that  France  has  recently  produced. 

Each  of  the  three  short  movements  establishes  new 
harmonic  boundaries  without,  however,  any  unneces¬ 
sary  embroidery.  Using  the  simplest  of  musical 
devices  and  built  on  an  equally  simple  though  by 
no  means  unattractive  pattern,  the  three  movements 
do,  in  fact,  amount  to  a  Sonata  in  the  sense  that 


j 
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Debussy's  Pour  le  Piano  and  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  form  may  be  considered  sonataso  Both  har¬ 
monically  and  melodically  they  are  very  much  to 
the  point,  showing  a  thoughtful  knowledge  of 
Stravinsky  but  unmistakably  French  in  spirit.  They 
reveal  something  of  the  subtlety  of  Ravel,  the 
joviality  of  Satie,  particularly  in  the  Finale, 
and  occasionally  a  spirit  of  abandon  (in  the  sixth 
bar  of  Rus t i que)  that  recalls  Chabrier,  The  some¬ 
what  childlike  impression  of  these  fresh  and 
spontaneous  pieces  is  exactly  what  we  are  looking 
for  in  the  music  of  you th . . . Pou 1 enc  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  musical  personalities  of  our  time. 


Keyboard  Concertos 


1927“1928:  Concert  champetre.  Published  by  Rouart-Lerol 1 e. 

(for  harpsichord  or  piano  and  orchestra) 

Concert  champetre  (champetre  translates  as  "rural"  or  "rustic") 
I .  Allegro  mol  to 

Brief  Adag io  introduction 
I  I o  Andante 

Mouvt  de  Sicilienne 
III.  Finale 

Presto,  tres  gai 

The  first  performance  occurred  on  May  3,  1929,  at  the  Salle 
Pleyel  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Monteux, 
with  Wanda  Landowska  (for  whom  the  concerto  was  written)  as 
harpsichordist. 


51 


Quoted  in  Hell,  Pou 1 enc ,  p.  50 
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Critical  comments: 

Jacques  de  Lacretelle: 

The  sound  of  the  harpsichord  seemed  to  tinkle  out 
a  vast  display  of  Baroque  art  minqled  with  all 
the  surprises  of  modern  harmony. 


Hell: 


An  allegiance  to  the  older  harpsichord  composers 
is  immediately  apparent.  The  work  is  conceived 
as  a  hommage  to  the  composer's  musical  ancestors 
but  not  as  a  pastiche  of  their  works. 

David  Ewen: 

The  work  was  a  recreation  in  modern  musical  terms 
of  seventeenth  century  keyboard  music. ^ 

Poulenc  was  greatly  influenced  not  only  by  Wanda  Landowska, 
but  by  Manuel  de  Falla,  who  had  previously  written  a  harpsi¬ 
chord  concerto  for  Landowska  entitled  El  retablo  del  Maese 
Ped ro.  Manuel  de  Falla  wrote: 

How  splendjd,  my  dear  Poulenc,  to  have,  at  last!, 
your  concerto  which  I  am  reading  with  the  lively 
enjoyment  I've  always  had  from  your  music.  Now 
I  look  forward  to  the  happy  time  when  I  shall  hear 
it  and  talk  with  you  about  the  plans  you  had  for 
your  use  of  the  harpsichord.  You  can  just  imagine 
how  very  interested  I  shall  be,  especially  after 
a  good  hearing  of  the  work.55 

Frisktn  and  Freundlich: 

In  three  movements.  The  first,  after  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  (Adagio) .  presents  in  a  brisk  A1 1 egro  a 
variety  of  themes,  starting  with  a  tuneful  one  which 
suggests  the  title  of  the  concerto;  there  is  a  lively 
and  brilliant  amount  of  orchestral  color  and  liberal 


52, 


53 

5^ 


Ibid.,  p.  36. 


Ibid 


Ewen,  Composers  Since  1900,  p.  426. 


55 


Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  217 
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amount  of  orchestral  color  and  liberal  use  of 
dissonance.  The  second  movement  (Andante) ,  is 
a  sicilliano  of  ingratiating  character  and 
swinging  rhythm.  The  finale,  starting  with  a 
theme  of  dancelike  character  for  the  soloist, 
proceeds  in  the  boisterous  spirit  of  the  first 
movement  with  much  dialogue  between  orchestra 
and  soloist,  and  a  great  deal  of  humorous  con¬ 
trasts  between  successive  phrases.  There  is 
little  technical  d  i  f f i cu 1 ty . 96 

Hard i ng : 

A  thorough  study  of  the  instrument's  resources, 
aided  by  Landowska's  practical  knowledge,  had 
enabled  him  to  write  a  masterpiece  of  art  galant. 

But  while  it  evokes  the  rustic  diversions  of 
Watteau  and  Fragonard,  it  is  a  uniquely  personal 
work. 97 

1929:  Aubade .  Published  by  Rouart-Lerol le. 

(Choreographic  concerto  for  piano  and  eighteen  instruments). 

This  concerto  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Viconte 
and  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles  to  provide  incidental  music  for 
a  fete  they  were  proposing  to  hold  at  their  home  near  PariSo 
The  first  performance  was  given  privately  at  their  home 
on  June  I8,  1929.  The  first  public  performance  took  place 
in  the  Theatre  de  Champs  Elysees  in  1930. 

The  original  choreography  was  done  by  Bronislava 
Nijinsky,  with  decor  by  Michel  Frank.  Poulenc  himself  wrote 
the  scenario  and  performed  at  the  piano  at  the  premiere  per¬ 
formance.  Poulenc  authorized  the  performance  of  Aubade  as 
either  a  ballet  or  as  a  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra. 


^^Friskin  and  Freundlich,  P iano  Mus ic ,  p.  392. 
^^Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  215. 
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Aubade  was  completed  in  Paris  in  June  1929,  and  has  a 
performance  duration  of  twenty  minutes.  Its  eight  contin- 
uous  movements  are  as  follows: 

I .  Toccata 

Orchestral  Introduction:  Lento  e  pesante 
Piano  solo:  Molto  animato 
I  I .  R^citatif:  Les  Compagnes  de  Diane:  Larghetto 

III.  Rondeau:  Diane  et  compagnes:  Allegro 

IV,  Entree  de  Diane 
Sortie  de  Diane 
Toi lette  de  D i ane 

I V .  Presto 

V.  Recitatif:  I nt roduct ion  'a  la  Variation  de  Diane 


V I .  Andante:  Variation  de  Diane:  Andante  conmoto 

VII.  Allegro  Feroce:  Despore  de  Diane 

VIII.  Conclusion:  Adieux  et  depart  de  Diane:  Adagio 
ORCHESTRATION: 

Piano,  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 

1  trumpet,  3  timpani,  2  violas,  2  cellos,  2  basses, 

Laurence  Davies  gives  us  a  vivid  description  of  the  scenario 

of  this  "Concerto-Ballet." 

It  has  movements  corresponding  to  the  aria  and 
recitative  pattern,  and  really  fulfills  the  same 
function  as  the  old  opera-ballets  of  Rameau  and 
Lully.  The  subject  is  the  chastity  of  Diana,  who 
is  presented  as  a  woman  of  spirit,  made  fractious 
by  the  chatter  of  her  ladles  in  waiting,  and  en¬ 
livened  only  by  the  sublimations  of  the  chase, 
with  its  propsect  of  unexpected  encounters .. .At 
the  conclusion  of  the  work  Diana  deserts  her  dis- 
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traight  companions,  leaving  the  shimmering  for¬ 
est  at  dawn  as  the  only  remaining  bearer  of 
tranqu i 1 i ty . 58 

1932:  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Two  Pianos  and  Orchestra. 


Published  by  Roua rt-Lerol 1 e. 

This  work  was  commissioned  by  and  dedicated  to  Princess 
Edmond  de  Polignac  in  1932  and  was  written  in  less  than 
three  months.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  September 
5,  1932,  at  the  Venice  International  Music  Festival.  The 
soloists  were  the  composer  and  Jacques  Fevrier  under  the 
direction  of  Des i r4  Defaw,  Of  the  first  performance  Poulenc 
commented: 

Having  always  played  two  piano  music  with  my  old 
boyhood  friend  Jacques  Fevrier,  I  must  immodestly 
testify  that  the  first  performance  was  flawless, 

D^s i r^  Defaw,  the  Belgian  conductor,  directed  the 
orchestra  of  La  Scala.  It  was  a  smash  success, 
for  the  piece  is  gay  and  uncompl i cated . 59 

The  movements  of  the  concerto  are  as  follows: 

I o  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

I  I  .  Larghetto 

Mi.  Finale:  Allegro  mol  to 
Critical  comments: 

Friskjn  and  Freundlich: 

In  three  movements .. .A  composition  that  uses  themes 
of  a  simple  fol k-song- 1 i ke  cha racter ,  harmon i zed 
in  the  first  movement  in  many  cases  with  sharp 
dissonances;  in  the  second  with  ingratiating  smooth¬ 
ness,  until  the  final  chord  gives  a  slight  shock. 

The  Finale  is  almost  throughout  in  quick  march 


rO 

Davies,  The  Gallic  Muse,  p.  I7I0 
^^Henri  Hell,  Pou 1 enc ,  p,  51. 
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rhythms.  A  tendency  to  use  two-bar  phrases 
for  much  of  the  material  makes  for  easy  com¬ 
prehension,  and  the  work  has  a  popular  flavor. 
The  piano  writinq  is  for  the  most  part  easily 
under  the  hand.°^ 


Hel  1  : 


Echoes  of  Stravinsky  may  be  heard  in  the  power¬ 
ful  rhythms  of  the  opening  A1 1  eg ro,  also  of  the 
Balinaisian  music  which  the  composer  heard  at 
the  Colonial  Exhibition  of  1931.  The  Larghetto  is 
based  on  the  style  of  a  Mozart  Andante,  though  the 
central  section  is  in  a  rapid  waltz  tempo,  and  the 
Finale  flirts  with  one  of  those  deliberately  vul¬ 
gar  themes  never  far  from  the  composer's  heart. 

This  somewhat  artificial  double  concerto  is  a  work 
that  does  not  aim  higher  than  pleasing  diversiono^^ 

^938:  Concerto  in  G  Minor  for  organ,  orchestra,  and  timpani. 


Published  by  Salabert  and  Rouart-Lerol le. 

This  concerto  was  commissioned  by  and  dedicated  to 

Princess  Edmond  de  Polignac.  It  was  first  performed  in  Paris 

by  Maurice  Durufle  (organ)  conducted  by  Roger  Desormiere. 

The  concerto  was  also  performed  in  Boston  to  inaugurate  the 

orchestra's  new  organ  in  1950. 

Henri  Hell  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  work: 

The  concerto  was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the 
organ  Fantas i es  of  Buxtehude,  the  several  move¬ 
ments  being  performed  without  a  break.  Though 
rhapsodical  in  spirit,  the  underlying  form  was 
carefully  worked  out.  It  opens  with  an  Andante 
followed  by  an  Allegro  giocoso  leading  to  another 
slow  section  Andante  moderato  recalling  the  earl¬ 
ier  litanies.  Four  alternately  quick  and  slow 
sections  form  the  remainder  of  the  work.^^ 

^^F risk  in  and  Freundlich,  P iano  Mus i c,  p.  A09. 

^^Henri  Hell,  Poulenc,  p.  43° 

62 

Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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19^9:  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Published  by  Rouart-Lerol le. 

The  concerto  was  commissioned  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  is  dedicated  to  Denise  Duval  and  Raymond 
Destouches  and  has  a  performance  duration  of  twenty  minutes. 

The  movements  are  as  follows: 

I  .  A1 1  eg  retto 
I  I .  Andante  con  moto 

Mi.  Rondeau  a  la  Franqaise:  Presto  giocoso 

Poulenc  was  the  soloist  at  the  premiere  performance  In 

January,  1950,  with  Charles  Munch  conducting  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra.  Poulenc  made  the  following  comment  in 

his  dairy  after  this  performance: 

It  went  well. ..Five  recalls,  but  more  friendliness 
on  the  part  of  the  audience  than  genuine  enthusiasm. 

The  Rondeau  a  la  Francaise,  with  its  deliberate  im¬ 
pertinence,  was  something  of  a  shock.  I  was  aware 
while  playing  of  the  audience's  dwindling  interest. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  musical  picture  of  Paris,  the 
Paris  of  La  Bas t i 1 1 e  rather  than  of  Passy,  would 
amuse  them.  In  fact,  I  think  they  were  disappointed. 

Too  bad. ^3 

Critical  comments: 

James  Harding: 

It  is  more  of  a  d  i  vert  i  s^sement  than  anything  else, 
and  mingles  the  rhythm  of  a  maxixe  with  the  tune 
of  ",Vay  down  upon  the  Swanee  River." 

Henri  Hel 1 : 

The  piano  is  not  brought  into  prominence  as  in  the 
traditional  Romantic  concerto,  nor  are  the  themes 
developed  in  the  conventional  manner;  it  is  a  con¬ 
certo  of  tunes  rather  than  themes,  which  is  one  of 
its  main  mer i ts .  65 

^^Ibid.,  p.  75. 

^^Harding,  The  Ox  on  the  Roof,  p.  235. 

65 


'Hell,  Poulenc,  p.  76. 
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